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Unknown Admirer 


NCE you drop your 3 or 300 pages of blood, 

sweat and tears through the impersonal maw of 
the corner mailbox and sit back to await the respon- 
sive echo in the mind of an editor half a continent 
away — don’t you often hope he'll turn out to be 
your “unknown admirer” who will spur you on to 
success ? 

Here at Lambert Wilson Associates we try hard 
to be that “unknown admirer” and our hundreds of 
thank-you letters on file show that we do understand 
and solve many problems such as you may be having 
right now — in technique or sales. And when you 
get tired of mailbox-marketing, remember we’re here 
to help! 

We feel that if a manuscript was worth writing, it’s 
worth marketing intelligently. This does not mean 
dumping it on “the rounds”; it does mean carefully evaluating it — weighing 
against your own intentions and the editors’ needs — then going on from ther 
If your manuscript is marketable as is, we’re delighted to get it to the most like! 
editors immediately and to keep after them. If it requires further work we'll mak 
specific suggestions or offer to handle the job ourselves, and state in advance tl 
entire cost of such editing or revision. 

You'll find us sympathetic and realistic; after all, we’ve been writers, editor 
publishers and agents for years and are old hands at pointing out weaknesse 
bolstering abilities, and hammering away at creative bottlenecks, whether ou 
author is a novice submitting his first short-short or one of our Pulitzer Priz 
winners, Guggenheim Fellows or established authors with substantial sales. An 
make no mistake: we handle the work of new writers with enthusiasm and succes: 

For instance, we’ve just sent to one of our writers, who came to us throug 
these ads, advance royalties on his fourth book sold through Lambert Wilso: 
Associates in less than two years (with two paperback and two British book sale: 
plus one play sale, on the side). For other new writers we have sold westert 
mystery, literary, entertainment, religious, juvenile, sports and adventure novel: 
and general books in many fields—as well as stories, articles and TV scripts t 
scores of editors. 

Typical sales include: 





HARPER & BROTHERS, DODD MEAD, G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN, CROWN PUBLISHERS, JUPITER BOOKS, A. S. BARNES, ACE BOOKS. | 
ZONDERVAN, A. A. WYN, ARCADIA HOUSE, STACKPOLE, PERENNIAL PRESS. | 
THOMAS ALLEN, LTD., CONDE NAST, THOMAS YOSELOFF, H. J. KOK, J. P. 
BACHEM, W. H. ALLEN, LTD., several book clubs, play and TV sales, an International | 


Christian Fiction Award, and subsidiary sales through our affiliated agents in Hollywood, 
London, Paris and Melbourne. 








FEES: $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words, with $1.00 per 1,000 words thereafter. $10.( 
for teleplays. $15.00 for books of all lengths. These fees cover all costs of the reading, evalu 
tion and marketing. Straight commission for established professionals and for non-profession: 
after your first sale through the Associates. 

So write us today, submitting your manuscripts and telling us something of your bac 
ground and ambitions. We'll then handle your work more individually. Whether you becon 
a client or not, feel free at any time to write us about your work, 


LAMBERT WILSON ASSOCIATES 


The Complete Literary Service 
8 EAST 10th STREET NEW YORK 3, N. ¥ 
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A “Live” Market 


Dear Editor: 

Your November lead article “Bread and Butter” 
(how to please 181 editors of how-to-magazines ) 
was a gem. It was the most accurate and well- 
written piece on the subject that I have ever read. 
I was also pleased to see my favorite magazine 
heading the list of 51 markets described at the end 
of the piece. I hope it will encourage a flood of 
queries and submissions to our Home and Shop 
Editor, Bob Brightman. If free-lancers will follow 
your excellent advice, they can’t fail to make sales 
here — and that will please us very much. 

WiuiaM L. PARKER 

Editor, Mechanix Illustrated 
67 West 44th St. 

New York 36, N. Y. 


Those Golden Market Notes 
Dear Editor: 


I would be a complete idiot not to renew my 
wbscription. 

Your market tips helped me sell to Hr Fi & 
Music Review and New York Times TRAVEL 
SECTION. 

Also nice notes and an invitation to try again at 
acouple of very respectable places. 

Also some ideas for stories which are now in 
the mail. 

All this in one of your very brief trial periods. 

Check enclosed. 

Hucu WILLIAMSON 
P.O. Box 5132 
Austin 31, Texas 


We now have a full inventory of feature ma- 
terial and therefore suggest that freelance writers 
query before submitting manuscripts. 

ANN WHITE 

Managing Editor 

Journal of Lifetime Living 
1625 Bay Rd. 

Miami Beach, Fla. 





SALES 10 BIG TIME 


BY UZZELL CLIENTS 


If you seek personal, expert help in selling 
for real money, don’t waste time responding to 
come-on blandishments. Recently four writers 
while still under instruction (our Fundamentals 
Course) have sold with our collaborative help to 
Redbook, Atlantic, Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
Harper's. A fifth, who submitted the story idea 
and was given a constructive criticism during 
instruction, later sold the story to LHJ. Three 
of the five later sold rights to radio or tele- 
vision for good sums. Particulars on request. 

The Uzzells handle all their criticisms and 
teaching personally and promptly. No one else 
signs their names. The work of their clients is 
not handed over to amateur critics. They have no 
assistants. 

Successful story writers, novelists, Hollywood 
scriptors, editérs have been trained by the Uzzells. 
Their book, “Narrative Technique,” has sold 
40,000 copies, and is used everywhere. This book 
by return mail for $4.50. Send for our free pam- 
phlet on agency services. Our “Literary Serv- 
ices” answers all your questions without commer- 
cial sing-song. What’s your problem? Write, We'll 
answer promptly, personally. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL %1 Monroe st. 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL oe 


Oklahoma 











THE HOLLYWOOD MOTION PICTURE 


AND 


TELEVISION WRITERS’ ASSOCIATION 


A distinguished Hollywood organization de- 
signed to enlist the free lance writer in a new 
system that develops the positive thinking of 
successful writing. 


OUR PRIMARY OBJECTIVE 

Is to associate the writer with a method that 
allows him to write exactly what is needed by 
literary editors. As a member you are entitled to 
promotional opportunities never before offered 
the free lance writer. 

This association needs members who can supply 
material of all kinds suitable for adaptation to 
Motion Pictures, TV and Radio Production. 


STUDIO STAFF 

Our Story Department Director, who was asso- 
ciated with James Cagney, Columbia Pictures and 
Hal Roach Studios, can help you sell your story. 

Our brochure describes in detail the promotional ad- 
vantages of becoming a member, and the kind of story 
material needed. For complete information send 25c or 
stamps to cover cost of printing, handling and mailing. 
This small charge is necessary to prevent our Story De- 
partment from being flooded with requests for free lit- 
erature from curiosity seekers or others not seriously 
interested in selling stories. The 25c is refundable when 
you send your a Roodien for membership. 

ADDRESS your request to: 


WILLIAM BRADBURY, Head Story Department 
The Hollywood Motion Picture and 


Television Writers’ Association 
225 S$. LaBrea Ave., Box 36034, Hollywood 36, California 








Taz Warrer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published Age F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per copy, 
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the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S 








HOLLYWOOD LITERARY GUILD 


The Critical Service 
presents 


CLIENT TALK 


Don A., Milwaukee: “Have been writing for almost 
four years and have learned more in the few months you 
have been writing me than in those years. Thanks.” 


Peter B., Shreveport: ‘‘Thank you for your excellent 
suggestions and criticisms. They add a great deal of ‘sub- 
stance’ to the story.’’ (Note: Story now up for network 
consideration. ) 


Shirley F., Los Angeles: ‘‘You’ve made me reach for a 
fuller story. . . . Do you mind if I refer other writers your 
way?’’ (Note: We don’t mind at all. Miss F’s story now 
in agent’s hands.) 


David G., British Columbia: ‘Received criticism and 
digested it. Can’t help feeling I’ve had the best ten bucks 
worth that ever came my way. . . .”’ 


Sophia A., Los Angeles: ‘‘Agent-submitted ms d 
to come back in the same day’s mail. Your rewrite sug- 
gestions resulted in agent’s interest. Still changing and 
polishing. May I call you if I get stuck?’’ (Note: By 
all means!) 


BIG Note: The Guild’s SEARCH for new writing talent 


continues at larger offices and a NEW ADDRESS. For 
all particulars, WRITE: 


HOLLYWOOD LITERARY GUILD 


Joun Boswe tt, Director 


509 South Beverly Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 














WRITING SUCCESS 


and a good income can be yours if you work dili- 
gently at your writing, but your goal can be reached 
much faster and easier through the aid of a com- 
petent literary critic. 


I CAN HELP YOU 


see your name—and your story—in print and get 
that big boost—your first check. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


will receive my personal attention. I have no assist- 
ants. I have successfully taught writing classes. Be- 
side me on my desk are the first forty pages of m 

118th book, already contracted for by a New Yor 

publisher. Advance: $1,000.00. 


1958 WRITER'S YEAR BOOK 


carries my article, A FICTION FORMULA THAT 
HELPED ME SELL 1,000 STORIES. The back-cover 
of that magazine should be in front of you as you 
write, for printed thereon is the formula that can 
lead you to literary success. 


My own work covers many fields. Last month 
saw release of my latest teen-age hardcover 
book, NANCY’S DUDE RANCH, (Thomas 
Bourgey) and RUGGED MEN published my 
Western fact article, THE NIGHT THEY 
HANGED CATTLE KATE. 


My fees are $1.00 per thousand words, 
minimum $5.00. Novels, $20.00. 


LEE FLOREN 


IDYLLWILD, CALIFORNIA 








“Young Rides Again!” 
Dear Editor: 


While back at the ranch—almost a year ago! 
Some recantation is in order concerning the explo- 
sive piece in the Forum August °58 issue of WD 
since this letter was submitted to WD sometime 
ago in 1957. I gratefully announce that the con- 
fession mkts. are all right, and so are the men’s 
mkts. I have recently sold to the confessions, and 
hope to do it again and again. The mags. are rap- 
idly changing, including the printed matter con- 
tained within them. My sales now stand at 17 pub. 
short stories—and still climbing! Thanks, you all! 

T. R. Younc 
State of Louisiana 


The Romance Rocket 
Dear Editor: 

I have read and reread Albert Delacorte’s arti- 
cle, “The Romance Rocket,” in the October 1958 
issue of WriTER’s DicEstT. 

As a free-lance writer for the confession market 
who has received more rejection slips than accept- 
ances, Mr. Delacorte’s article is doubly appre- 
ciated ; it is enlightening, cohesive, educational and 
inspiring and I wish to be one of the many who will 
acknowledge its intrinsic value both to the reading 
public and to the confessions writer. 

Mr. Delacorte’s article has already redirected 
my thinking about a story I am currently plotting 
for the romance market. 

Many thanks for this article. 

E.izaBETH Lee ELDER 
646 Warren St. 
Baldwin, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 


“T’m afraid I have neither the time nor the train- 
ing to give you even a short short-story course 
here.” This is the grain of sand within the mantle- 
lobes that produced the perfect pearl, “The Ro- 
mance Rocket.” 

As a serious student of short-story form, I care- 
fully read, and painstakingly underscored more 
than one hundred key passages in this key-passage 
packed talk on romance writing. Like the photo 
finisher who develops a film and prints from the 
negative that another has exposed, I beheld an 
amazing picture. 

The underscored passages constitute a most 
graphic formula for good story writing, reaching 
far beyond the confines of the confession story. The 
complete article is case history and documentation. 

Many an entire bound volume has said more 
and told less about the vitally essential elements 
that go into the writing of all good stories. As 4 
course in short-story writing, ‘“The Romance 
Rocket” rates tops in my book. 

Harvey Boox 
93 W. State St. 
Barberton, Ohio 
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Money Talks--Over $10,000 Talking! 











“Never Again Will | Be Skeptical... 
PROFESSIONAL WRITING CAN BE TAUGHT BY MAIL!" 


writes writing award winner J. E. Logan, of Michigan, who has good reason 
to know—because, as he says: 


“for about 7 years | have been entering contests with regularity and persistence . . . 
| knew that | needed to learn how to write in a professional manner . . . By using 
the methods and techniques recommended by The New York School Of Writing | 
recently won the largest award of my writing career—a prize worth about $8,000. 
“Never again will | be skeptical of the statement that PROFESSIONAL WRITING CAN 


BE TAUGHT BY MAIL!” (Letter written when he was not even half through the course.) 


‘OVER $1500 IN SALES SINCE 


re 


STARTING WITH NYS 


“TI have totalled up my sales 
since I have been working with 
you. I have sold a total of 71 
pieces of all kinds, amounting to 
$1,458.23. 

“I have just had an acceptance 
of the National Park story you 
criticized for me a short time 
ago. Family Weekly Magazine is 
taking it for $150.00,” writes 
H. N. Ferguson. 


OVER 100 SALES! 


“First, I say emphatically that 
the volume of juvenile (teen- 
age) sales I have enjoyed is a 
direct result of my work in the 
N.Y.S. course. Among the many 
helpful points that my instruc- 
tor taught me, one very helpful 
one was to establish and follow 
a story line. I am enclosing a 
story that was begun as a part 
of the course. I sold it shortly 
after finishing the course, to 
The Methodist Publishing Co.,” 
writes Julia Collier, of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! 
1. A $750.00 sale plus a $1,000 sale to The Saturday 


Evening Post. 


2Over 700 sales to leading markets. 


\. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 2 
books—and a major book club choice—all for 
one N.Y.S. graduate. These are examples. We 
shall be glad to tell you about sales made for 
N.Y.S. graduates to the entire range of markets. 


J. E. LOGAN 


COMPARE NYS WITH ALL OTHER 
WRITING COURSES! 


The experts tell us that it's never a good idea to refer to 
your competition openly. We wouldn’t know. We’re editors, 
writers and teachers—not advertising men. But we do know, 
and we say to you with all of the conviction we command, 
that NYS compares favorably on every count with even the 
most expensive writing courses. 


We invite you to make the comparison. We urge you, in 
fact, to investigate what each course offers before taking any. 
You'll find, first, that the New York School of Writing’s 
course is based on the one book authorities have acclaimed 
as the best ever published for writers. 


You’ll learn that every NYS instructor is an active writer, 
editor—or both. (You'll study under their personal direction 
at home in your spare time.) You'll discover that NYS as- 
signments are interesting, stimulating, intensely practical. 
And that you need not confine the material you submit for 
comment to formal assignments. 


We Teach You To Write Stories, TV 
Scripts And Articles And Then 
We Help You Sell Them! 


Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets 
your salable manuscripts for you through a nation- 
ally-known literary agent who knows the entire 
range of literary markets intimately. Yes, however 
you want to compare value—whether it be on the 
basis of price, material, experience, or personal 
help — NYS meets every competitive challenge! 


r-""SEND THIS COUPON TODAY'™™! 


1 

THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
Dept. 529, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Send me, at no obligation your FREE booklet WRITING 


FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER; Aptitude Test; and 
Sample Material. 


Licensed by the State of New York. 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 








We CAN'T Help You!!!! 


The above is not a typographical error. We 
cannot help you; we can only help you to help 
yourself. The best agent in the world couldn’t 
sell a script that is just plain unsalable, but our 
secret ingredient is that we help make your 
manuscripts salable, then sell them. This is not 
a difficult process provided you have the talent 
and determination. 


As a special service to our clients we have 
engaged a publicist as a regular member of our 
staff to help build our selling clients into “big 
‘names.” For this we are paid in increased 10% 
commissions. > 


We reserve the right to reject the work of any 
writer we believe we wouldn’t be able to help, 
in which case the reading fee is returned. 


Rates: $5 for first 5000 words ; 
$1 for each additional 1000. 


$18 for books and plays of all lengths. 
$10 for teleplays. 


Professionals: Write, giving list of recent 
credits, for straight 10% handling. 


Robert Miller Literary Agency 
507 Fifth Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 








GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That’s all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000-word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS 
OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No 
drawing experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
6400 Primrose A-10 Hollywood, Calif. 








The all new 1958-59 EDITION OF THE GAG RE-CAP 
CARTOONISTS MARKET LIST is now ready. It is the 
largest, finest and most comprehensive cartoonists 
market list ever published. This is the list used by 
the professional cartoonists! Price is $4.95. 


THE GAG RE-CAP 
P.O. Box 430 — Van Buren, Ark. 











SECRET OF FAILURE! 


MOST WRITERS FAIL TO ACHIEVE SUCCESS IN THE FICTIONAL 
FIELD DUE TO INABILITY TO CREATE GOOD STORY MATERIAL! 
Our home study training in STORY CREA- 
TION is different from any other on the 
market! ERIC HEATH spent years of research 
in developing his famous “Category of Basic 
Human Motives” . . . which nullifies Polti’s 
“Thirty-six Dramatic Situations’ and has been 
proclaimed to be one of the greatest contribu- 
tions to the field of literature! 

You Gan Start Our Personalized Training for Only $5.00! 


Send for Free Brochure 


GWYTHER STUDIOS 


Falibrook, California 








First Readers 
Dear Editor: 


I am so glad Kirk Polking wrote and you pub- 
lished “The Almost Anonymous First Reader" 
(Sept. 1958). Certainly, I’ve had the wrong idea 
about those who see my unsolicited manuscripts 
I’d been picturing them as unfeeling creatures, 
sadistically tossing aside the fruit of my labors, | 
had the idea that manuscripts came in such quan- 
tities that there were always enough to satisfy indi- 
vidual tastes and whims and that bewildered pub. 
lishers regarded the whole thing as a gamble any. 
way, so the bright young readers, fresh out of col- 
lege, played a pleasant game to suit themselves, 

But Miss Polking presents such charming, well- 
trained, interested people that my picture is com- 
pletely changed. I read the article twice and sensed 
the feeling of responsibility, the actual joy in the 
search for publishable things. Then when it was 
revealed that Marion Taylor Ward’s outside read- 
ing included Thomas Kelly’s “Testament of Devo- 
tion” I was really won. 


Resa STEVENSON 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The TV Ad Procedure 
Dear Editor: 


In reply to your correspondent’s statement ap- 
pearing in the June-July WD: “Television is a 
multi-million dollar business BUT, for all prac- 
tical purposes, it’s an industry which spends very 
little money on ACTUAL newspaper advertising. 
Why?” 

First, let me say that the networks and their in- 
dependent affiliated stations do place a great deal 
of paid advertising in the nation’s newspapers. 

Second, the network’s program schedule needs 
a great deal of advertising, even more than the 
automobile in Mrs. Thompson’s analogy. An auto 
manufacturer makes at most fifteen to twenty 
models of his car in a given year. A network, on 
the other hand, issues a new product in each suc- 
cessive time period, hour after hour, three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days of the year. 

Of all possible ways to advertive this con- 
stantly changing schedule of programs, only our 
own air is available to use in amounts that (1) 
can do an effective job of informing people and 
(2) are within our means. 

In the course of a week to announce the nature 
of our future programs, the network uses air-time 
valued at something over two million dollars. In 
a year, of course, this comes to over a hundred 
million dollars. Last year the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, including its manufacturing di- 
visions, had a net income of twenty-two million 
dollars. Clearly, we are simply unable to adver- 
tise all our programs in newspapers in all cities, 
much as we should like to. 


GerorceE BrisToi 

Operations Director 
Advertising and Sales Promotion 
CBS Television 


SESS SSS 
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orditas, Tacos, Enchiladas and Coke 


Dear Editor: 
Having just returned from a year and a half in 
tlan, Mexico, I’d like to tell your readers of 

most interesting and stimulating experience. 

It is a relatively quiet town, not “undiscov- 
red,” by any means, but not “touristy” to the 
mtent of Acapulco, or Ensenada, or any resort 
wn in the States. It has miles of available, un- 
pmmercialized beaches, for all year round swim- 
ing. It is quite easily reached by car, plane, bus, 
train. It is possible to live there as reasonably 
salmost any place in the civilized world. For ex- 
mple, full-course meals, in a clean, safe although 
ot fancy restaurant are available as low as thir- 
y-two cents, American. A very satisfactory supper 
gorditas, tacos, enchiladas, and “coke” can be 
btained at streetcorner cafes for about twelve 
rats. French, Italian, English, Russian, German, 
apanese, American, and Mexican movies all come 
»town (with Spanish titles, of course) at prices 
» to twenty-four cents. Cigarettes run from less 
han four, to eight cents per pack, and beer, wine, 
nd liquor in proportion. I rented a three bed- 
wm, living room, dining room, kitchen, bath, 
d two garden house for thirty-two doilars per 
month, and (this I am ashamed to state) paid 
maid for all the work except cooking, twelve 
follars per month. 

On the debit side are two things. There is no 
dequate library, and unless one has ample means, 
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and becomes an “immigrante,” it is necessary to 
return to the border once every six months to 
renew one’s tourist permit. (Cost, three dollars, 
plus transportation. ) 

Not yet having made my mark as a writer, I 
found it necessary to return to the states to re- 
coup my bankroll, and to catch up on research, 
but as soon as these things are accomplished, I 
expect to go back. 

Britt MERRICK 
2311 Elaine Blvd. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Crusading for Fiction 
Dear Editor: 


As writers, we should do everything we can for 
the betterment of our trade. 

Whenever I read a fiction piece that I enjoy, I 
write the editor a personal letter, thanking him for 
giving me the pleasure of reading a fine story. I’ve 
worked on magazines and know that a letter like 
this can get more fiction included in the publi- 
cation. 

Also, I sometimes receive a letter in return from 
the editor himself. I have several friendships that 
have started this way, and even one or two sales 
made subsequently. 


C. A. Brown 
5823 W. Walbrook Dr. 
San Jose 29, Calif. 
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your natural ability 
night - at-home / 


Send for free 

booklet and detailed 
information. No charge 
or obligation. 

MAIL COUPON NOW 


521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 


| THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 


| Street 


521 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. | 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, more | 
information on your “Writing-at-Home Course.” 

Mr. Mrs. Miss 








Zone ——— 
inquiries confidential. No salesman will call. Approved / 





by the New York State Education Department. 
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“Darling” 


Dear Editor: 
Send it first to The article in the November issue “Darling, | 


am going to write a novel,” was refreshing, enter. 


MODERN ROMANCES taining, and different. 


I was glad to see your magazine inject a nop 





because aca ical of humor among your informative and helpful 
articles for writers 

We need more down to earth humor to tick) 

$ | our word rates go up to 6c our funny bone 
J. Cuirre 
KEM we pay for your whole story even if we use 7849 Reading Rd 
: Cincinnati 37, Ohio 
only part of it 


A Forum Scowler 


$ | we guarantee a report within two weeks 
Dear Editor 
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5c word rate .. . then $1000 in prize benefit to humanity. a 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are Paut N. DeapwiLey be 
real prizes! 48676-205-C 
500 Spring St. 
send a postcard to Richmond 19, Va. ou 
m¢ 
penantchisent sp ancuapenel ¢ This note reminded us of our new “Forum” pi Fy} 
MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for icy, which will exclude writer’s club notices. We inf 
full details of the above fabulous offers. hope to be able in this way to present more letter 
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© $1,230 for a magazine story! sion 
STORIES ° babe Advance for a book mee AE 
® $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! isn 
NOVELS © “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! al 
BOOKS ® Book-of-the-month Recommendation! able 
©@ BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! line 
If you want results: on ad market haphazardly ant write batt . Waite for . free dotalied a Pr 
can help you. Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. . oo 
we’! 
Professional fiction PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell Manuscript Placement for Authors 
highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 
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Did your own frozen assets, in 1958, keep you from doing what you might have done 
—but didn’t? 


Maybe it wasn’t your fault. There’s a hard way—and there’s an easy way. My writers 
who crashed the Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Reader's Digest, Redbook, True, Argosy, 
This Week, and all the other top, intermediate and specialized markets; my clients pub- 
lished by Lippincott, Putnam, Doubleday, Simon & Schuster, Harper’s, Dodd, Mead, Mess- 
ner, Crowell, Norton, Prentice-Hall, Nelson, Popular Library, Pocket Books, Gold Medal, 
Bantam, Perma Books, Ace (to mention a few); my authors produced through Maurice 
Evans Productions, Universal International, MGM, 20th Century Fox, Columbia, Matinee 
Theatre, Schlitz Playhouse (again only a few samples)—all these writers found the easier 
way. (The few checks we can show in the limited space above indicate a little more of the 
ground we cover for them.) These writers probably have no more talent, or eagerness or 
industry than you have, but they did know enough to discover their true markets. They 
learned how to liquidate their frozen assets. 


You too are loaded down with assets—frozen assets. In your own life, in your own 
background, there is more story and article material than you dream of — material only 
you can use. Aside from your talent that is your most important asset—and most of the 
time it is frozen. 


Let’s look at your own frozen assets — and let’s see what we can do about taking them 
out of the deep freeze and making them come alive. When you send your material, re- 
member that the success of ALF clients is based on backgrounds-into-writing-careers. So 
when you send your first scripts do as my selling authors did — tell me about yourself. The 
information will pay out for you in all these categories: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commissions or fees. I prefer commis- 


sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words; with a minimum of $5 on any _ script. 
: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU. 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
8 not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
le—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
ible, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in 
¢ with your talents. 


PRO FESSIO NALS: Career building is our business. Since the start of this year more than 40 established profes- 

e sionals have switched to this agency. If you have sold a book to a legitimate publisher, or if 
you make fairly regular magazine sales—and if you aren’t quite satisfied with what you are doing on your own—write me about 
your problems and your aims. If you qualify as a professional client I will handle you on a straight 10% commission basis and 
we'll get on with the business of building your career into what you want it to be. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 








How Not to Sell An Editor 
Dear Editor: 


I’ve learned that the easiest way not to sell an 
editor is to send him a messy, unattractive, pencil- 
marked manuscript. Of course, an editor devoted 
to his job will read your work, but you’re beginning 
with one strike against you. 

This summer I was an assistant editor for a 
national trade magazine. When I began my job, I 
had very idealistic ideas. As a W.D. subscriber for 
several years, I had often read how writers should 
send in clean, crisp manuscripts. Of course they 
will, I told myself before beginning my job of read- 
ing and editing manuscripts. 

However, many did not. I was given manuscripts 
to read that looked as though they had been sent 
to at least a dozen other publications, and that we 
were a last resort, not worth fresh paper or a new 
typewriter ribbon when the old is worn. Some even 
were written in pencilled long-hand, or there were 
constant erasures or strike-overs. 

Editors spend at least a six or eight-hour day 
reading and judging manuscripts. At the end of 
one of these days, there can be no welcome for the 
smudgy manuscript that is hard to read. 

Editors are always on the lookout for new talent, 
but, like you—there are times when he tends to 
be a bit lazy—and it’s so much easier to put that 
uninviting manuscript back into the return en- 
velope without a second glance. 





A wealth of background information, inspira- 
tion and know-how by a free lancer-columnist 
who has carried as many as seven different 


columns at one time. She tells you exactly . . 


GOLDEN BELL PRESS 
2400 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


Gentlemen: I wish to order... 


NAME 
ADDRESS... 


CITY and STATE 








copies of SCRIPTEASERS and enclose $ 
in check or money order at $3.50 the copy. 


Remember, the editor is your friend—if you ap- 
proach him properly. 


Miss LuELLA SKILBRED 
50 South Park Ave. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Subsidy vs. Trade 
Dear Editor: 


It seems to be the law of average that there 
is contention afloat, namely: trade publishers ys 
subsidy publishers. 

I had a book published by a subsidy publisher. 
The treatise was a subject I felt quite sure a trade- 
publisher would not even consider, so I didn't 
waste postage to try a trade-publisher; but I sent 
it to a subsidy publisher. They received it with 
much enthusiasm, and I signed a contract almost 
immediately. 

I have been more than pleased with the effort 
they have put forth to promote its sales. I have 
attended five reviews: two television appearances, 
and more in the offing. They have contacted 
bookstores, and newspapers throughout our own, 
land, and in foreign countries. Many sales have 
been made due to their efforts. 

There are many authors who write worthy 
books, and they have never geen published be- 
cause a trade publisher would not risk his neck. 


Mrs. AppiE STOWELL 
923 S. Hocker St. 
Independence, Mo. 


ANNOUNCING NELL WOMACK EVANS’ 


SCRIPTEASERS 


A BOOK OF FUN AND LEARNING FOR WRITERS 


HOW TO BE A COLUMNIST! 


You will follow her step by step through 13 
illustrated examples of columns she has carried. 
She brings 25 years of newspapering and re- 
lated experience to SCRIPTEASERS. 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR YOUR maenenand FRIENDS 
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Out of Business 


Dear Editor: 

Due to circumstances beyond our control, we 
find it no longer financially possible to continue 
Hore as a publication. 

All “accepted” material for subsequent publi- 
cation in Hore will be returned to the senders. 


A further suggestion is that any inquiries as such 
might be referred to the ADA magazine, Fore- 
casT, 1 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y., for 
possible acceptance of any material pertinent to 
diabetes. 

Maxine A. TaFILAW 
Executive Editor 

5740 W. Irving Park Rd. 
Chicago 34, Ill. 


“$20,000 a Year” 


Dear Editor: 


Robert Latimer’s “I Make $20,000 a Year” is a 
real jewel. Why? Well, it is positively amazing to 
read of the similarity in techniques as applied to 
two totally different fields except in the sense that 
both are trade journals. 


Latimer’s article was most comforting to read; 
it provided me with “shop talk” in an area where 
shop talk is hard to come by. In a sense, it was like 
listening to a wheat farmer tell me how to boost 
corn yields: you are amazed that such independent 
work has so much in common. 


C. F. MarLEY 
Nokomis, Iil. 


A New Owner . 


Dear Editor: 


The Chilton Company of Philadelphia pur- 
chased, as of July 1, Greenberg: Publisher’s entire 
list including all author’s contracts and inventory. 
Greenberg: Publisher has been dissolved. 

Chilton has been engaged in publishing text, 
technical, and business books and will continue 
to expand its publishing program in those fields. 
Now, with the acquisition of the Greenberg list 
as a basis, we are developing a major trade di- 
vision. 

For the time being we shall concentrate upon 
general non-fiction and quality fiction. We shall, 
of course, continue to build Greenberg’s very suc- 
cessful Arts and Crafts series and the Modern 
Camera Guide series. 


We welcome free-lance manuscripts, outlines, 
and proposals and we offer a standard publishing 
contract. 


E.Ltiott McDowELL 
Executive Editor 

Chilton Co.—Book Division 
56th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 





N. 1. A. TRAINING 
RESULTS IN $600 
PRIZE AWARD 


"My entry in the "Win A Bond’ con- 
test not only won a $100 U. S. Savings 
Bond weekly award, but also the 
monthly prize of a U. S. Savings 
Bond. My advice to anyone with writ- 
ing ambitions is ENROLL WITH 
N.1.A., and you'll be glad you did." 
—Mrs. Frank A. Schreyer, 1550 East 
63rd St., Chicago 37, Ill. 


Why ‘Can't YOU Write 
FOR PROFIT? 


It's much simpler than you think! 


O MANY people with the “germ” of writing 
in them simply can’t get started. They suffer 
from inertia. Or they set up imaginary bar- 

riers to taking the first step. Many are convinced 
the field is confined to persons gifted with a genius 
for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial 
writing is done by so-called “unknowns.” Not only 
do these thousands of men and women produce 
most of the fiction published, but countless articles 
on business, current events, social matters, house- 
hold affairs, hobbies, travel, local, church and club 
activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week 
thousands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out 
to writers whose latent abilities was perhaps no 
greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn 
writing is by writing! Newspaper copy desk editors waste no 
time on theories or ancient panther The story is the thing. 
Every copy ‘‘cub’’ goes through the course of practical criti- 
cism—a training that turns out more successful authors than 
any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its writ- 
ing instruction on the Copy Desk Method. It starts and 
keeps you writing in your own home, on your own time. 
And upon the very same kind of actual assignments given 
daily to metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing, 
not by studying the individual styles of model authors. 

Each om your work is analyzed constructively by practi- 
cal writers. Gradually they help to clarify your own distine- 
tive style. Writing soon becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, 
too, as you gain the “‘professional’’ touch that gets your ma- 
terial accepted by the editors. Above all, you can see con- 
stant progress week by week as your faults are corrected and 
your writing ability grows. 


. 
Our Free Writing Aptitude Test 

Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation, your imagination and dramatic in- 
stinct. You'll enjoy taking this test. There is no cost or 
obligation. Simply mail the coupon below, today. Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, R ¥. 
(Founded 1925) (Licensed by State of New York.) (Ap- 
proved member, National Home Study Council.) 

For 33 years—the proven way to writing success. 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, 
_ , your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 


ne promised in Writer’s Dicest, December. 
r. 
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EDITOR 1 
Richard K. Abbott 


Forum 


13. The Best Job on Earth, Kirk Polking 
MANAGING EDITOR 19 Advertising Is Writing, Too 2 Bill Erin 
Richard Rosenthal 23 Your First Sale is Next Door, Harold Rubin 


28 Kid Stuff, D. S. Halacy, Jr. 
ASSOCIATE MANAGER 


Flerence Heffmaster 33 I Sold “Pigeon, Fly Home” to Walt Disney, Thomas Liggett 
38 New York Market Letter, Pauline Bloom 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 40 Christmas Arrived on the 25th, Dennis Cipnic 
Dolores Daly 
42 Is Newspapering a Distinct Art Form?, Mark Clutter 
BUSINESS MANAGER 46 Writer's Market 
Aron M. Mathieu 50 Cartoonist Cues, John Norment 


54 Radio-TV, Nancy Vogel 
COVER 
William Leonard 58 An Idea a Day, Frank Dickson 





Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio, Thirty-five cents a copy; $3.50 the year; $5.25 for two years; 
$3.50 the year in Canada and Latin America; $4.50 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should allow thirty days to 
take effect and send in the old address. Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers: able artists: punctual printers: general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews: cataloguing and distribution: circulars to the 
Author's personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject-(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it. with the complete certainty on you part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 
We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on a subsidy 
plan, with higher royalty. If accepted. your book will be published promptly and 
adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. Write first if 
you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Publishers since 1920) 


DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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There’s No Secret 


Dear Editor: 

As for the HOI POLLOI of your readers, 
your article on “‘$20,000 a year’ on free-lancing 
js just a lot of eye- -wash. It might just as well 
be “A Million A Year.’ 

WriTER’s DiGEsT was built on lesser goals. It 
helped me and still does. As a gold prospector, 
] pick out the nuggets and concentrate on them. 
As a result: I write regularly for 20 magazines 
in the trade journal and house organ field. Get 
articles regularly in various Sunday Magazine sec- 
tions (thanks to tips from WD) and in The 
National Enquirer. Sold THe Forp Times ‘twice. 

I take no courses. Have no secrets. Just sub- 
scribe to WriTer’s Dicest and get off my in- 
quiries to markets listed within 48 hours. I get 
there before anybody else. 

Incidentally, I sold over 1,000 columns, articles, 
and fillers—all to prospects I read in WriTER’s 
DicEsT. 

So even if the publishers of your wonderful 
magazine don’t know the value of their own pub- 
lication, I do. 

True, I only work at it part time but WD 
works full time for me. The resulting revenue 
pays for vacations plus. And it’s great fun writ- 
ing. So keep on printing down to earth articles, 
from which the Hoi Polloi can benefit. 

M. J. Rivise 
P. O. Box 393, Church St. Sta. 
New York 8, N. Y. 


A Lonely Life? 
Dear Editor: 


Since the first budding of the writing blossom 
in my breast I’ve been warned in mournful voices, 
in books, mags and pamphlets that writing is the 
loneliest business in the world. 

Lonely! Phooey. 

I looked it up to make sure I had the synonyms 
correct, and found as I’d suspected the word meant 
desolate, unaccompanied or solitary. 

While my friends are drinking tea and gossiping 
small-town gossip I find it impossible to be des- 
olate. I can climb sheer mountains, swim rivers 
heaving with slithering cannibals, sweat in the 
desert’s heat or chase a murderous fiend through 
a city torn apart with revolt or lust. 

I am never unaccompanied. I sit on my rumpled 
thesaurus and create any set of characters I feel 
like playing with. Dull people, happy people, 
doublecrossers and neurotics await the command 
of my busy fingers on the keys. They come alive 
to amuse me, shock me, or bring tears to my over- 
worked orbs. Solitary? Not I, I talk to my char- 


acters and act out their big scenes until I hear 
worried whispers from the family side of my work- 
room door. 

We work alone, dear friends, but are never 
lonely. 


Bette ADAMS 
Sechelt, B. C., Canada 








Give Yourself A Christmas Present 
That Will Pay Dividends The Rest Of Your Life 


Pauline Bloom’s expert, personal, step-by-step guidance 
will help you produce stories that bring checks instead 
of rejection slips. Why make a habit of mistakes when 
you can learn to write stories editors will want to buy? 


A TICKET TO INDEPENDENCE 
TESTED, PROVED PLAN 


Miss Bloom has taught thousands of writers successfully 
at Town Hall, Brooklyn College, and in her own classes, 
and she has sold hundreds of her own mss. to all kinds 
of markets including the top slicks. Her methods are 
based on conditions that exist TODAY. Her great ex- 
perience is at your command. She takes you in hand as 
a class of one, and she keeps in mind your particular 
background, needs, problems and wishes, as she helps you, 
step by step, to write the best stories of which you are 
capable. ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET 
CAN PAY FOR YOUR COURSE AND START YOU 
ON YOUR WAY. 
CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Pauline Bloom can tell you 
what’s wrong and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per 
thousand words, $5.00 minimum. Payment and stamped 
envelope should accompany script. Special rate for books. 


Personal Consultation by arrangement. 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
60 Plaza Street, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
Licensed by New York State 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


City STATE 








DROP DEAD, CARTOON EDITOR! 


Ever felt that way when your cartoons came 
back—rejected? Maybe it happened because 
your cartoons are just plain awful! Why not 
learn to draw professionally? Study with an 
expert—(A Cartoon Editor and Cartoonist 
himself )—who’ll teach you how to create 
cartoons that SELL! 45 lessons by mail— 
PERSONAL TUTORSHIP — at a low cost. 
If you want editors to like you, write me. If 
you’re not interested in selling editors—write 
to a psychiatrist! 


LAWRENCE LARIAR 


Professional School of Cartooning 
Box WD-DE—57 Lena Avenue—Freeport, N.Y. 











NOVELS 


Criticised, edited, revised 
$5 for reading and report 
Novels submitted to publishers 


Criticism of short mss. $1 per 1,000 words, 
minimum, $5. Free information. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Ave. SY 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 
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SMLA makes over 6,000 sales yearly. Some typical checks for sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: 


and other foreign sa 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for 
example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). 
$50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half-hour scripts, 
$15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts ; 


types of material on 




















les. 


request. 





Pay__ 





If your material is salable, we’ll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can 
be repaired, we’ll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. 


information 


A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 


nme vom 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 


We report within two weeks. 


TERMS—PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your output 
on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 


$25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, 
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talk in everyday speech. Here is a bo 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


. Well, Scott Meredith, the writer’s agent, has gone and done it. 
to break into the selling game. 


ok 


Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York 16, New York. $3.00. 


Yes, he has written a new bible for writers 
In his new book, Meredith gives you the trade 
that is a must for all of you who someday dream of selling your brain-child . 


—Bridgeport (Conn.) Life. 
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Che Rest Job on Earth 


By Kirk Polking 


Every morning for a year I have waked to a wonder- 
ful thought—this is my day. All mine. Is there any 
greater feeling? 

There are very few jobs in this world where you are 
your own boss. Bartenders are. Bums are. Farmers 
are independent. But they may plan carefully and still 
be wiped out by a swarm of grasshoppers. For the 
writer, the world’s in the palm of his hand. 

This gleam of freedom, this chance to make the 
world over my own way, was the thought that egged 
me on to take the plunge. 

For six years I had ben the Circulation Manager of 
THE FarM QuarTERLy, a Howipay-size magazine for 
the farmer who earns $10,000 a year or more. I was 
one of only three women in similar executive positions 
in the country. I had the daily ego boost of a retinue 
of employees, the flattery and attention of salesmen 
who wanted by business. Each day someone would 
help me do my job. 

An envelope salesman drops in and wants to know 
what I’m going to do for a Xmas mailing this year. An 
editor tells me some fact that reveals to me a little 
more clearly what makes the farmer buy. Gently prod- 
ding, they all help me think creatively about my job; 
force me to accomplish something each day. I was 
doing a good job. I was appreciated. But it wasn’t 
enough. Honestly, hogs bored me. 
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Everyone wants the feeling of completeness 
about his work. In many jobs like the one 
[ held, you are helped by many people whose 
own success depends partly on you. As a 
writer, your fate is yours alone. If you fail, no 
one else can be blamed. If you succeed, the 


glory’s all yours. 


_ But can you work if no one puts a nickel in 


your slot and jogs you along to your duty? 
Will you keep a working schedule with noth- 
ing but your own sense of discipline for 
help? Will you get despondent with a rash of 
rejections and no one to compliment you? 
Why give up security for so uncertain, so 
lonely a job? 

You already know my answer. 


What Do I Need? 


Well, then, what qualifications do I have to 


| be a free-lance writer? I have an inquisitive- 


ness about the world and how it works. What 
makes a plant grow? How does a dam work? 
What makes a human being laugh? Where is 


the 20th Century’s universal man? 


Curiosity then, about things and ideas was 
astart. Next problem was whether I could 


| write. For some magazines, yes. But not well 


enough for others. As a teen-ager, I had been 
crushed when my submissions to THE NEw 
YorKER were returned with a speed beyond 
the wildest dreams of Postmaster Summer- 
field. My metier, then were Sunday school 
magazines and Sunday newspaper articles 
like “I am a Teen-Age Animal Tamer”! 


From such beginnings then, to basically the 


same article on an adult level (“My Busi- 


ness is Going to Pot”—about a young vet 
who built a successful business with artificial 
plants) I sold, on my spare time, articles to 
various trade journals and how-to-do-it- 
Magazines, My income from these ventures 
over the years had been a little over $2,000. 
I was confident that if I quit my job I could 


| find ideas and places to sell twice that much 


ayear! 

Okay, then, let’s get down to business. How 
much money will it take to indulge this pri- 
vate dream? 

I shared a basement apartment with a 
friend; liked good food and drink. I wanted 


_ enough clothes to be dressed tastefully even 


if not in the latest fashion. I could count on 


local males for some entertainment; would 
have to buy some of my own. I needed my 
car for trips and local interviews. 





My estimated expenses for 1 year 
of free-lancing: 
Rent: (Half of a shared 
apartment) 
Telephone (excluding 
special long distance) 
Food 
Car expenses 


Stationery 

Stamps 

Newspaper, magazine 
subscriptions 

Photo supplies 

Clothes, miscellaneous 

Entertainment 











Like most budgets, this one forgot a few 
things, too. My car, a 1949 Chevrolet my 
teen-age nephew calls “the green beetle”, 
sprung a few gaskets, requiring some unex- 
pected expenses that amounted to $89.93, I 
discovered I needed a better light over my 
desk. My roommate decided we needed some 
new drapes. I had a bout with the flu which 
meant a doctor and drug-store bill. After a 
busy career with people, I found that being 
alone all day every day made me want to 
entertain more in the evening. That meant 
the food and liquor bills went up. The micro- 
phone on my tape recorder went bad. That’s 
$2.50 more. I missed my estimate by some 
$232.00. So much for the red side of the 
ledger. 


First Year Income 


Since I had previously been successful in 
selling short bits to PopuLaR MECHANICS 
and MEcHANIX ILLUSTRATED, this field was 
naturally my first choice. The pay is a mini- 
mum of 10 cents a word—much better than 
one or two penny trade-journal markets. I 
watched the local newspapers, subscribed to 
the Sunday sections of the leading papers 
in two big cities nearby for leads of this type. 
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Two examples of the 1l-pagers I sold to 
PopuLaR MECHANICS are: 

“T.V. M.D.” a picture story about a steeple- 
jack whose job it is to make repairs and ad- 
justments at the tops of 1,000-ft. TV. towers. 
“Autoboat,” the invention of a local Proc- 
ter and Gamble executive. This is a cata- 
marran that he can drive down the river or 
on a lake by hooking up to the driveshaft 
of his Packard. When he’s ready to come 
ashore, he beaches the craft, folds up the 
catamarran and drives away. 


Since I could write easiest about things I 
knew, I drew on my business background to 
make some sales to MANAGEMENT METHODS. 
One short article described a “Suggestive 
Selling” gimmick of nearby National Cash 
Register Company in Dayton, Ohio. An- 
other showed the way various industries use 
aromatic chemicals to help sell their prod- 
ucts (“Sell with Smell’). 


Because the area in which I live has a 
number of manufacturers in the porcelain 
enamel and pottery fields, I garnered news 
items, photos, and special product informa- 
tion from these firms for the trade magazine 
of this field, Ceramic INpDustTrRY. 


I learned how to sell everything but the 
pig’s squeal from the same story idea. A 
pharmaceutical magazine which bought a 
story of mine about a pet cemetery only used 
two from a series of some 24 pictures I had 
made to illustrate the 1,800-word article. I 
put together a picture series with fat cap- 
tions and sold it to the rotogravure maga- 
zine section of the local Sunday paper, 
which had recently improved its pay sched- 
ule to encourage free-lance submissions. A 


color transparency of the cemetery’s overall 
view with carloads of Sunday visitors I sub. 
mitted to the “Interesting Places” section of 
the Chevrolet magazine, Frienps. 


Now, as you can see, most of these ideas 
are strictly reporting jobs or picture stories 
with a little descriptive copy. Not much 
creative thinking. 

But I was thinking, too. In my new-found 
solitude away from a business office, I had 
been doing a lot of reading that I had always 
put off before. This sparked some article 
ideas that with extensive research and an 
angle I thought were possibles for a top na- 
tional magazine. I spent a great deal of time 
reading background material, interviewing 
in some cases and drafting what I thought 
were brilliant query letters. These pieces are 
still unsold. I don’t know if the ideas were 
bad, or if I am just caught in a web of edi- 
torial circumstances.* I’d like to name three 
of them here. 

Here they are: 


1. “Are You Accident Prone?” After inter- 
viewing two accident specialists, and read- 
ing the scientific papers of a dozen others, I 
constructed a popularly written, true-false 
quiz containing established facts on the sub- 
ject. 

2. “What Makes a Successful President?” 
If we grant that no president can at once be 
an able administrator and a manipulator of 
men, a voice of the people and a man aware 
of his moral responsibilities, a leader of prac- 
tical legislation and a world symbol; then 
which qualities are most important in the 
long run for the welfare of the nation and 
the world? Cornell University’s Clinton Ros- 





* C. B. Roberts, article editor for THis WEEk, 
after reading these 3 queries from Miss Polking, 
commented to us: 

“Yes, her queries do make sense to me. We have 
used an article on lost and found—it is a pretty 
standard subject, I believe. We also ran a piece 
by Eugene Burdick, the sociologist, on what makes 
a successful President. I have seen queries on ac- 
cident proneness, too, but never a good quiz on 
the subject. 

“It becomes evident that there are a good many 
more reasons for turning down a suggestion than 
the single one of not liking it. We have had some- 
thing somewhat similar, or we may have, for ex- 
ample, just too many quizzes on hand to encour- 
age another. The fact that free-lance writers can 
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overcome such obstacles earns my unfailing ad- 
miration.” 


Harriet La Barre, asociate editor of Cosmo- 
POLITAN, Commenting on the same queries says: 


“I’m writing in reply to your wire to our editor, 
John O’Connell, re the three queries by Kirk 
Polking, all of which we feel fall short: The first 
query falls short because the questionnaire simply 
establishes a fact and goes no further. The sec- 
ond poses a question that is merely academic, and 
the third, since the subject isn’t basically exciting, 
would depend largely on the anecdotes which 
would have to be excellent. In this last case, the 
writer would have to offer more than simply a 
query. 
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siter points out that Lincoln was a shabby 
administrator, but a great leader of public 
opinion; that Hoover is a much abler man 
than he was a president; that Jackson was 
truculent and a demagogue, but a man who 
stamped the presidential office with a new 
independence and authority. 

I proposed to ask 10 leaders in various 
fields for their opinion on the 2 or 3 qualities 
that they think are the most important for a 
president to have and to name the man they 
felt was our most successful president. To 
avoid politicking or embarrassment, and be- 
cause Mr. Eisenhower is still in the middle 
of a term of office, I would ask that he be 
excluded from evaluation. I realized that 
I would have to query 100 big names (even 
with the “in” of an assignment from a top 
magazine) to get 10 replies that I could use. 


3. “The Loot They Leave Behind.” Each 
year a forgetful public leaves thousands of 
big, little, funny, and important personal 
items on trains, planes, busses, and in their 
respective terminals. In 1957, American Air- 
lines alone picked up $1 million worth on 
its equipment. Most of it is claimed or re- 
turned without difficulty. In other cases, the 
human dramas make interesting anecdotes. 
I queried every major carrier for reference 
materia! for this article. The article would 
carry a thumbnail reference to the general 
rules most carriers have for how long they 
will hold merchandise, who gets it when it is 
unclaimed. 

This effort for a $1,000 sale failed. No one 
wanted these three articles. Wasted time: 
one month. 

I was not setting any fires in top magazine 
editor’s chairs. Grimly, I returned to the 
bread-and-butter markets. The local news- 
paper was the starting point. 

I saw an announcement that a local hos- 
pital was going to have a Youth Day where 
170 high-school boys and girls would help 
run the hospital for one day in a job of their 
choice. I spent the day there taking pictures; 
sold the story to a hospital magazine. 


I watched a Sunday afternoon polo match, 
discovered one of the players was a veterina- 
rian who was the local race track vet and a 
specialist in horse surgery. I sold the story 
to a veterinarian’s magazine. 


I spent hours going through the “Writer’s 
Market,” Writrer’s YEAR Book, GEBBIE’S 
House Orcan Directory, issues of the 
DicEst, just to keep myself aware of the 
large variety of magazines published and to 
spot possible markets for which I could quick- 
ly and easily solicit material. 

A Ford Motor Co. house organ said they 
were looking for pictures with fat captions 
of Ford trucks used for unusual purposes, I 
sent a photo of my veterinarian’s Ford F- 
100!4-ton truck which he had compartment- 
alized for his veterinary supplies and surgical 
equipment. I called local Ford dealers for 
leads on other unusual buyers of Ford trucks. 
Ditto Dodge and GMC. 

My veterinarian had a Motorola short-wave 
radio communications set-up in his truck, I 
wrote to Motorola’s house organ with a pho- 
to of the vet using his set; queried a local 
service agency for mobile communications 
equipment to learn if there were any other 
sets in town being used in a unique way. 

Mundane? 

Yes. 

Four cents a word? 

Yes. And, I kept telling myself, I became 
a little more adept with each sale. 

There are other leads a new free-lancer can 
follow up. Although most of the fraternal 
organizations—Elks, Lions, Rotarians, Le- 
gionnaires—have a club secretary who sends 
local news to their national magazine editor, 
there are often hidden stories in individuals 
who happen incidentally to be an Elk and 
have accomplished something special. If be- 
ing an Elk helped them, so much the better. 


A little digging will uncover these. 


Sending a letter to the President of each of 
these organizations paves the way for your 
later follow-up calls. The same procedure 
is good to use for other organizations which 
offer possibilities for trade articles. The suc- 
cessful merchandising of trade journal in- 
formation was ably covered by Robert Lati- 
mer in WrirteEr’s Dicest, for August, 1958, 
so I won’t go into it here except to say that 
if you work hard at it the income is there as 
he showed. 

But I don’t really want to work hard at that 
kind of article. I'll do it to learn, but not as 
a career. 
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What Is My Goal ? 


I want to learn to write clearly, entertain- 
ingly and with honesty. There is a simple 
way to say everything. I want to find it. 
Reading is one of the few civilizing pleasures 
left. I don’t want to help kill it by writing 
that forces readers elsewhere. But I don’t 
want to turn a clever Time-like phrase at 
the expense of truth. 


I would like to write fiction that would 
make the reader’s heart beat a little faster, 
his understanding a little deeper, his faith in 
in his own powers a little stronger. But this is 
beyond me. Desire and ability pass each other 
every day without ever meeting. I don’t 
know how to tell a good, moving story. 

But with reasonable intelligence and per- 
sistence I think anyone can become a good 
free-lance magazine article writer. I want 
to sell the top non-fiction markets. 

Among WriteEr’s DiceEst readers, I imag- 
ine, are many persons like myself who find 
no trouble hitting the medium markets but 
fall short of HarPer’s or THE NEw YORKER 
or Sports ILLtustraTep. Why? 

I asked one of the editors who was paying 
me five cents a word for trade-paper inter- 
views what he thought of my style. 

The answer, like vodka, left me breathless, 
and I pass it on. Perhaps you can apply it. 
He said: 

“You’re logical all right, and that’s what 
you concentrate on. To the creative writer, 
the logic of the piece, the story line, if you 
please, flows easily out of him. As he sits at 
his typewriter, or lies on a couch thinking up 
his next sentence, his mind spins off to those 
unique and original words and expressions 
that always simmer within him and now, 
must, yes absolutely must, find their way on 
to paper. 

“There are a whole host of writer’s words 
—words that in a million years would never 
appear in a letter from a reader of MopDERN 
Romances to Henry Malmgreen, or in the 
average office typist’s letter if she were asked 
to do one herself. 

“These words are part of all our reading 
vocabularly and we respond to them, but the 
point is these words are part of the writing 
vocabulary of a creative writer. 
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“I do not suggest that you can step up the 
octane rating of a story by substituting such 
words for routine ones after the story is writ. 
ten. Rather I mean that the creative writer 
is something like a baseball infielder with 
one runner on base and no one out. He con. 
stantly thinks about a double play. It’s there, 
uppermost in his mind. So with the creative 
writer. The better word, the right word, is 
inside him all the time champing at the bit 
to be used. You know the words I mean 
here are five: indelible, patiently, seer, cun. 
ning, floatilla. 

“And, too, the creative writer is a killer, He 
wants to knock the reader out and he doesn’t 
care too much who suffers. It’s not only the 
reader he’s after, but a character or a per. 
son or an idea. But there he is, club in hand, 
lurking for the kill.” 

I’m not sure yet if he told me off, or just 
told me. 


Some of the Problems 

With a year’s experience as a free-lancer be- 
hind me I have learned some of my weak- 
nesses. I don’t work hard enough. A friend 
calls up and says, “since you’re not working 
now, how about a game of tennis this after- 
noon.” Your family calls and says, “if you 
don’t have anything real important to do 
this afternoon, would you run me over to see 
Uncle Joe in the hospital.” 

And because you’re a human being, some- 
times you just like to sit in a park. 

That’s all right. It’s one of the reasons you 
quit a regular job. But unless you have an in- 
dependent source of income, you can’t do it 
long. 

I had to make several rules to assure myself 
of an income exceeding my expense; and to 
develop as a writer as well as a person: 

1. I will get up every morning at 7:30 and 
be at work no later than 9:00. 

2. Each day, something must go in the 
mail. 

3. Each week I will write at least 1,000 
words just to improve my style and facility. 

4. Because pictures are so important to 
many articles and they add to the writer’s 
income I will learn to improve my photog- 
raphy. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Advertising is Writing, Too! 


How can writing 
advertising copy 
help you? 


By Bill Erin 


It is my opinion, based on personal experience in 
both fields, that there are many gifted and creative 
writers carving out a slim living freelancing who 
could do an excellent job with much better return 
in the advertising business. 

It is more than opinion when I say that the adver- 
tising business would welcome these writers with 
open arms, teach them the business while paying 
them well, and give them every opportunity to ad- 
vance in a field that is more vital to our economy 
than any other single factor. 

Whether you want to be a television writer or a 
print writer, you'll find that believability and hon- 
esty are your two most important ingredients to a 
successful manuscript. The day of hawking patent 
medicines is past. Today’s products are all pretty 
good or they wouldn’t be on the market. 

I have now made three definite statements, so let 
me elaborate on them one by one. Then I’ll outline 
a few simple steps for getting started as a writer of 
advertising. 

Writers who believe they have a gift for writing, 
and are creative, but who have found the pickings 
to date pretty slim, write things they believe are 
good (and I believe it, too), but somehow they just 
miss. Sales aren’t easy to come by. 
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If you have the talent I think you do, you 
can parallel the job you’re doing now with 
a better return in the advertising business. 

Why? Because the advertising busines is less 
demanding? Not on your life. Because the 
advertising business is more demanding! And 
because it is more demanding you will get 
the very thing you don’t get from busy edi- 
tors . . . detailed criticism. 

You'll get detailed criticism that will allow 
you, with your talent, to write exactly what 
is wanted! 

There is more editing, more polishing, 
more scanning and weighing each individual 
word in the advertising business than in any 
other form of ‘writing today. At first this will 
drive you to the brink of insanity. Writers 
dislike editing instinctively. But soon you 
realize that there is a purpose, a reason for 
this apparent madness. 

When competent advertising is published 
it should say exactly what it is intended to 
say .. . nothing more or less. 

What does this interminable editing teach 
a writer? Discipline! 

What about reward? There are two kinds, 
without which a writer isn’t happy: Money 
and Creative. 

Monetarily, when I was freelancing for 
four years I had a hard time earning five 
thousand a year. During that time I wrote 
some pretty good stuff, some of which was 
selected for anthologies, even had a book 
published, but I was still making about five 
thousand a year. 

Now I make more than three times that 
amount each year, and still have time to 
write fiction and TV shows on weekends. 
What I sell from my weekend writing is 
pure gravy on mighty tasty sirloin. 

As for creative reward, I’d estimate that 
the national television commercials I’ve 
written have been seen and reacted to by 
more people than the works of Mark Twain 
during his lifetime. And I’m no Mark Twain, 
even in the advertising business. 

Not only have I had the satisfaction of 
knowing I communicated with millions of 
people, but since the primary objective is 
selling a product, there’s great satisfaction 
in knowing the product is selling. 

I think there’s creative reward in hearing 
some towheaded moppet with a front tooth 
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missing play back a copy point you wrote as 
he selects breakfast cereal, or hear someone 
on the street or bus humming a jingle o 
repeating a phrase from a commercial you 
wrote. 

That’s what agencies pay you for . . . you 
have the creative knack of talking to people 
so that they respond. That’s why good writers 
are needed in advertising, that’s why good 
writing is rewarded. 


The Welcome Mat is Out 


Leaders in advertising have, for several 
years, been sounding a warning about the 
scarcity of creative talent, and the business 
is beginning to respond. 

Advertising is growing, as a business, but 
creative talent is not being developed at the 
same rate. Advertising leaders have stated 
that they must find and develop more writing 
talent. The field is wide open. 

Can you write advertising without pangs of 
conscience? Is it a form of prostitution? 

It is true that advertising is a different form 
of writing than any other I know. Its form 
is different, its purpose is different and its 
creation is different from any other kind of 
writing. 

The difference in form is self-evident. 


Its purpose is to motivate, to stimulate the 
reader, listener or viewer to action, to sell. 
It advocates harder and more directly than 
propaganda, and at the same time more 
subtly in many cases. 

Its creation is not to satisfy or express the 
writer, its creation is to build a favorable 
image for a product. The writer’s ego must 
be subordinated to a cigarette, an auto- 
mobile, a stick of chewing gum, or a turtle 
deodorant. 


It is this subordination of ego, this harness- 
ing of self-expression, that causes many 
writers to sneer at the thought of advertising 
as an art form. 


However, when you write for pay, when 
your concern is satisfying an editor so he will 
buy and publish your article, when you have 
any intention at all other than pure art, you 
are a professional writer.-That means you 
do what you do for money. It does not mean 
you lose pride in your craftsmanship or have 
pangs of conscience over the finished prod- 
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“Harry, you’ve got to come back. You’ve got at least two more books in you.” 


uct, as long as you are giving the best that 
is in you. 

There is a genuine desire and need for 
freshness and original creative thinking in 
the advertising business. 

Where do you dream your work will ap- 
pear? The New Yorker? What about the 
ads in THE New YORKER? 


It takes different kinds of writers to write 
different kinds of ads, and ad agencies hire 
writers with different styles just as they do 
art directors. 

Far from having pangs of conscience, once 
you get into advertising you will find it a 
very intriguing and interesting form of writ- 
ing in which there are many rewards over 
and above the excellent salaries paid to those 
who master the craft. 


How to Get In 


The next step is learning the how of writing 
advertising. There are schools, of course, but 
I am assuming you have finished your school- 
ing and have neither the desire nor time to 
go back to it. You are a writer, confident of 
your ability, and you want to do, which is, 
after all, the only real way to learn anything. 
So the best way to learn the how of it is to 
get a job doing it. 





There are two general ways to break into 
advertising. One is to freelance for a small 
agency, the other is to get a full-time job 
with an agency that hires full-time writers. 
These are usually the larger ones. 

Let’s take the first of these possibilities, free- 
lancing for a small agency. 

These days, any town of 50,000 or more 
has at least one advertising agency. Here is 
how I would approach them. 

Show up at the office of a small agency with- 
out making an appointment and ask to see 
whoever is in charge of creative work. This 
may sound contrary to good business prac- 
tice, but advertising people are usually pretty 
busy. A telephone call, in which you would 
have to state your business, might get a 
polite brush-off if there is no immediate work. 

In the first visit concentrate on two things. 
Impress him with yourself as a person, and 
concentrate on leaving the idea that you are 
an experienced writer who knows how to 
put words together both grammatically and 
so that they communicate with people. 

Don’t make the mistake of having adver- 
tising ideas unless you have previously done 
advertising copy, in which case it is per- 
fectly legitimate and in your favor to show 
him the actual ads or commercials you wrote. 

Having specific advertising ideas without 
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product background can prove to be em- 
barrasing. Your idea may be completely con- 
trary to the product image they are trying to 
build for the product. It may be in a vein 
they tried with disastrous results a few years 
ago. There are many reasons why it may 
make you look foolish. 

Primarily, you want to impress them with 
the idea that you are a writer who can create 
a believable story from the product ideas now 
in the works. They may or may not be the 
ideas you saw in last night’s newspaper. A 
new campaign may be in preparation. 

Certainly they are not going to trust the 
budget of their clients to your ideas to begin 
with, Your first hope is to get writing assign- 
ments. 

Once you get writing assignments, and get 
into the business, you’ll get the fever and 
start having ideas. Then, after you are es- 
tablished with the agency, you can start giv- 
ing them ideas. If you’re as creative as I 
think you are, some of your ideas will be 
used. You will become more valuable to the 
agency, which will lead to more writing as- 
signments, to calls for ideas earlier in plan- 
ning, and, eventually, to an offer of a job. 


Using this system, you can decide for your- 
self how interesting it is to you and whether 
or not you want a full-time job! If you don’t 
want a full-time job you're still building 
yourself a nice freelance business on the side 
to help you over those rough spots between 
sales of your fiction or articles. 


Unless the agency man you see is abso- 
lutely adamant and flat in his first contact 
with you, keep renewing the contact via 
phone or in person, whichever seems best to 
you. Keep reminding him you’re available 
as a writer. Sooner or later he’ll need you. 
Once he’s used your services it'll be easier 
for him to use you the second time, and so on. 


Remember your training as a writer. You 
don’t write down to anything. You write 
your best as you see it whether it’s pulp, 
slick, novel , TV, or advertising. You may 
change your style, but you write your best. 


Try to project that attitude in your first 
interview. You have decided that writing 
advertising is worth looking into, and you’re 
serious about it. If you don’t seriously have 
this attitude, forget about the whole thing. 
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You’ll be doing both yourself and the agency 
a disservice. 

The other approach is through a large 
agency hiring only full-time writers. Here 
you are taking the plunge without wetting 
your toes first, and there are pretty good 
swimmers who advocate this approach no 
matter how cold the water is. 


With a big agency, a certain amount of 
training will be given you. You’ll have other, 
more experienced writers backing you up. 
The direct pressure on you to produce a 
usable ad or commercial the first time out 
will be less. 


On the other hand, your training will be 
more specialized. 

Your biggest difficulty with a big agency 
is getting that first interview, and then keep. 
ing it hot as a prospect until they have an 
opening. 

To help you in this regard, I sent out forty- 
eight inquiries to some of our biggest and 
best agencies. Those who indicated that they 
would be interested in training writers for 
advertising are listed below. 

These agencies indicated a beginning salary 
range from $3600 to $7500 a year. 

Your experience as a writer, and your per- 
sonal appearance on contact will help deter- 
mine exactly where your starting salary will 
be pegged. The salaries below are predicated 
on a lack of advertising experience. They 
are predicated solely on your ability as a 
writer, as a man or woman with creative 
talent who, in the future, will be valuable to 
advertising and a valued addition into the 
ranks of professional journalism. 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

Mr. J. M. Riehman, Employment Manager 
485 Lexington Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Maxon, Inc. 

Mr. George Rudnick, Copy Chief 
2761 E. Jefferson Ave. 

Detroit 7, Mich, 


Young & Rubicam 

Mr. Karl F. Vollmer, Copy Director 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago 1, IIl. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Your First Sale 
Is Next Door 


By Harold Rubin 


Here’s some good news for anyone discour- 
aged by a pile of rejection slips, by the fact 
that your favorite articles have been turned 
down by national magazine editors. 

If you’re feeling mighty low because of a 
stack of unanswered letters to big-league edi- 
tors, or a pile of unsold feature stories, there’s 
a lot of bread and butter writing that you can 
do, and can sell. It'll be printed, it'll carry 
your by-line, and it'll bring you a check. 

It won’t be the fattest check in the land. But 
it will be encouraging to know that someone 
likes what you write. 

Where is this small pot of silver? 

In a place you may have ignored to start 
with—the big city Sunday newspaper you 
read every week. Wrapped inside all that 
paper is a section you may have overlooked 
as a marketplace: the newspaper’s locally- 
edited magazine. 

Almost every major newspaper today has 
such a section. It may simply be called the 
“Magazine,” or “Sunday Magazine.” Or it 
may have a special title, like “Empire” or 
Dixie Roto” or “Texas.” Here’s your next- 
door neighbor, and here’s an excellent, if 
little, market. 

Granted, they won’t pay you the same prices 
for a story as TRUE. They can’t afford to. But 
their demands aren’t as great on you, either. 
They do afford you one tremendous advan- 
tage: in them you have a better chance to 
score, to sell, to be printed. 

Have you read your big city newspaper’s 
locally-edited magazine with an eye to sell- 
ing to it? Have you tried to figure out what 
kinds of stories that magazine editor prefers? 
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He’s trying to give his local magazine a dis- 
tinctive flavor, often a regional flavor rather 
than purely local as Sunday papers go into 
the full metropolitan trading area. From 
what he prints (from the routine to the un- 
usual) you can tell the kind of feature he’s 
apt to buy. 

Almost none of them print fiction; few buy 
poetry. They’re looking, basically, for un- 
usual stories of unusual people in their re- 
gional area. Because they’re part of a daily 
newspaper, they’ re also looking for timeliness. 

I doubt if a single one would turn down a 
good, well-written story on “Night of Terror 
on the Andrea Doria” or “Escape from a 
Communist Prison,” from a member of the 
local gentry. A lengthy interview with one 
person, some research into the facts of the 
actual happening, then some substantial, in- 
teresting writing that brings the true story to 
life—and you’ve got a story to sell to that 
editor who’s almost next door to you. 

Perhaps your town has a youth group that’s 
solved the problem of juvenile vandalism. 
Or a farmer has a bull that’s sired a line of 
cattle that have sold over the years and 
brought him $1 million. Or an amateur has 
created a new and unusual toy which is now 
on the market. Each one of these is a story 
that has been bought from a free-lancer for 
use in a Sunday newspaper local magazine. 

These newspaper magazine editors are 
looking for stories with the touch and heart- 
beat of a national magazine story—but they 
want the subject matter to be of regional in- 
terest, too, and the main character is best if 
he’s local. That’s basic. There isn’t a one 
who will turn down a good story on a local 
person who’s making good in Hollywood or 
on Broadway, assuming that this is the first 
story about the person to be submitted and 
that it’s written well. 

Frankly, they'll sometimes buy the story 
even if it isn’t written too well. If the in- 
formation is all there, and the information is 
interesting, they may buy it and have it re- 
written by one of their reporters. But it’s far 
better if you write the story so well that this 
isn’t necessary. If you can write so that it’s 
bought by the newspaper editor the first 
time he sees the feature, you'll develop the 
self-confidence to go back and tackle the big- 

league national magazines, and you'll be de- 
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veloping the ability to write the kind of story 
that eventually you can sell to the top pub. 
lications. You'll be developing the instinct 
for the kind of story that you can sell to big. 
ger publications. 


How Do You Start Selling? 


If you live in the city where the newspaper 
is published, trot down to the magazine's 
office and introduce yourself to the magazine 
editor. Come prepared, however; bring 
along at least three (it’s even better to bring 
five) specific ideas for stories you think he 
might like. 

This gives you an edge toward success im- 
mediately; it’s likely he'll turn down some 
of the ideas as having been done already in 
his magazine or not in line with his needs. 
But if you have five good ideas on the hook 
it’s possible he’ll say he’d like to see what you 
can turn out on one or two specific ones. 

If you don’t live in the newspaper’s city, 
and don’t get to that city very often, write 
the magazine editor a letter. Briefly tell him 
who you are, your background, if you’ve had 
articles published before and if so what they 
were and where they were printed. 


Then list your five or even 10 ideas for 
stories for him; summarize them briefly but 
completely in 50 to 100 words each. 


Most of these local magazine editors don’t 
have secretaries to answer their mail. But 
they do try to answer letters if you are offer- 
ing something that interests them, 


When you get an okay on an idea, study the 
way the magazine’s stories are written. When 
you interview the person about whom you’ re 
going to write, get all the facts, but especially 
get those that are in line with your specific 
editor’s wants and needs. 


Now write it. Keep the local or regional 
angle up front in the article, but write your 
feature so that man (or woman) is a living 
human being, with the joys, worries and fears 
of every other person. 


Most of these editors pay by the story rather 
than by the word so you’ll get the same pay 
for 1000 well-written words as you would for 
3,000 overpadded words—and you'll sell the 
story a lot faster and write the story a lot 
more quickly. (How long is the average 
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story in the newspaper magazine for which 
you're writing this one?) 

You may find your newspaper magazine 
with its regional outlook is just the market 
for a story of yours that’s been rejected by the 
nationals. One free-lancer I know tried a 
national magazine on a quiz-show contestant 
story; they didn’t want it, but a newspaper 
magazine bought it. Result: less money, but 
a sale instead of a wasted story. 

Several free-lancers I know in New York 
City and Hollywood have made it a point to 
watch upcoming shows (plays and movies) 
for newcomers. They find the newcomers’ 
home towns and write stories directed to- 
ward the home-town newspaper magazine. 
One Broadway show produced four such 
sales for one free-lancer. 

A free-lancer who did a story on turning 


darning eggs into decorated Easter eggs tried . 


the nationals with it. They turned him 
down. His nearby Sunday newspaper maga- 
zine bought and used it; the editor liked it 
because it was about a person in his news- 
paper’s circulation area who was doing 
something a bit different and interesting. 
Remember that every editor, no matter 
how big or little his publication, seeks and 
needs variety in his magazine. It’s like a 
famous old cartoon by Doris Matthews, 
showing an editor saying to a writer: “What 
we’re looking for is something fresh and 
original that will conform to our formula.” 
Just because the editor last week published 
a story about a woman who’s a locomotive 
engineer on the railroad, don’t try to sell him 
another. Look for something else, perhaps 


the rugged guy from the newspaper’s area 
who sailed by himself to Tahiti in a 36-foot 
boat. Or the church on a boat that goes to 
its flock, instead of having the members of 
the church come to it. 

Got your story written now? Is it as hu- 
man and as full of danger and thrills as the. 
story was when you heard it while doing the 
interview? If not, rewrite your story. No 
matter what price you’re to be paid, do your 
best ; be critical of yoursélf and improve your 
writing and story each time. Give it a final, 
clean typing job; make sure all your facts, 
dates, names and addresses are correct. 


Then take it, or send it, to the editor. If his 
magazine uses a lot of pictures, send along 
the pictures you’ve borrowed from the per- 
son you’ve interviewed. Suggest additional 
picture ideas. (If you yourself are fair or 
better with a camera), you may want to take 
some pictures, toc , to go with the story; be- 
fore de‘ng this, however, make sure the edi- 
tor okays the idea of your taking the pictures. 

What’ll you get paid? Normally it will be 
on publication for anywhere from $10 to - 
$50 for the story itself; pictures are paid for 
separately. 

But now you have an “in.” Your chances 
of selling the same editor on a different idea 
will be much easier the next time. 

And you’re writing! You’re getting your- 
self in print—and you’ re getting a check that 
can be cashed. 

You may find that by doing the same basic 
story from a different angle you can sell it to 
a trade publication. One free-lancer sold a 
newspaper magazine on a story about a teen- 
age golfer who won the state ladies’ golf title. 
He did a different version for another news- 
paper magazine that circulated where the 
teen-ager went to college. 
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He did a third version for a small sports 
magazine. A fourth version went to a golf 
club manufacturer’s trade publication (she 
used the firm’s clubs). He sold each of these 
stories —based on the interview and research 
he did for the first story! 

Your story may not warrant more than one 
sale. But the sale of a single story at a pro- 
pitious time can boost your ego. It’ll put you 
on the path to success faster than anything 
else. 


When you start looking at your specific 
market next door in the big city newspaper, 
remember to distinguish between the syndi- 
cated newspaper magazines and those which 
are locally-edited by men on the staff of that 
newspaper. 


The Big Ones 


There are four big syndicated newspaper 
magazines. These have about the same re- 
quirements as any other big national maga- 
zine. They are: 

Tuts Week Macazine; Stewart Beach, 
executive editor; 485 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

AMERICAN WEEKLY; Ernest V. Heyn, edi- 
tor; 63 Vesey St., New York 7, N.Y. 

ParaDE; Jess Gorkin, editor; 285 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Famity WEEKLY; Robert Fitzgibbon, man- 
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aging editor; 179 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. 

This foursome is pretty difficult to sell to, 
because their demands are high and the com- 
petition in selling them is rugged. Unless 
you’re pretty experienced, avoid them. As 
of January, 1959, there will be a fifth na- 
tionally syndicated newspaper magazine. It 
will be published by the same organization 
as Famity WEEKLy (Leonard S. Davidow, 
publisher) , but it will be called Susurstia To- 
pay, “the magazine of pleasant places,” and 
will be distributed with selected suburban 
community newspapers as a monthly maga- 
zine, issued the first week of each month. It 
will be edited by Paul Hoffman, 405 Park 
Ave., New York City. 


The “Next Door” Markets 


But here is a list of the next door markets. 
They usually work about four to six weeks in 
advance of the date of publication (exact 
timing varies with each one). 

These the the ones more open to free-lance 
articles: 


Atlanta, Ga.: Atlanta Journal & Consti- 
tution Magazine, George Hatcher, editor; 
wants queries first, Southern slant essential ; 
pays 2c a word and up. 

Baltimore, Md.: Baltimore Sun Magazine, 
Harold Williams, editor; more or less sticks 
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to features with Maryland angle; pays $25 
to $50. 

Boston, Mass.: Boston Globe Magazine, 
Dan O’Brien, editor; mostly regional arti- 
cles, but uses some national ones; pays $15 
to $25. 

Chicago, Ill.: Tribune Magazine; Lloyd 
Wendt, editor; regional slant required; pays 
5c a word and up. 

Cleveland, Ohio: Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Magazine, L. J. Hawkins, editor; requires 
Northeastern Ohio slant; pays 5c a word and 
up. 

Columbus, Ohio: Columbus Dispatch Mag- 
azine; Clyde Long, editor; must have re- 
gional angle; pays 2c a word and up. 

Denver, Colo.: Denver Post Sunday Em- 
pire Magazine, H. Ray Baker, editor; covers 
nine-state regional area; pays up to $50. 
Houston, Tex.: Houston Chronicle Texas 
Magazine, John Furneaux, editor; Texas 
articles only; pays $25. 

Indianapolis, Ind.: Indianapolis Star Maga- 
zine, Ralph L. Brooks, editor; regional slant 
required ; pays $10 to $25. 

Los Angeles Calif.:Los Angeles Times 
Home Magazine, James Toland, editor; 
regional architecture, gardens, home stories 
only; pays $15 to $50. 

Louisville, Ky.: Louisville Courier-Journal 
Magazine, Cary Robertson, Sunday editor; 
needs Kentucky-Indiana tie; pays $5 to $30. 

New Orleans, La.: Times-Picayune Dixie 
Roto Magazine, Warren C. Ogden, editor; 
Louisiana-Mississippi regional angle only; 
pays $25. 

New York, N. Y.: Sunday Mirror Maga- 
zine, Jack Thompson, editor; one of the few 
that does not require regional slant, but 
check magazine for type of material it uses; 
pays $50 to $200. 

New York N. Y.: New York Times Maga- 
zine, Lester Markel, editor; check editorial 
content before aspiring to this; it is of na- 
tional magazine caliber; pays $250. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Inquirer Today Maga- 
zine, Arch Luther, editor; prefers regional 
slant; pays $50. 

Phoenix, Ariz.: Republic Magazine, Ari- 
zona Days and Ways, Mrs. Josephine David- 
son, editor; must have Arizona slant; pays 


$15 to $100. 


Providence, R. I.: Providence Journal 
Magazine, Garrett D. Byrnes, editor; Rhode 
Island material only; pays $10 to $50. 

Seattle, Wash.: Seattle Times Magazine, 
Chester Gibbon, editor; regional angle fea- 
tures; pays $15 to $25. 

Toledo, Ohio: Toledo Blade Sunday Pic- 
torial, Warren Wolfe, editor; regional arti- 
cles preferred ; pay varies. 

Washington, D. C.: Star Sunday Magazine, 
Philip Love, editor; covers four-state area in 
vicinity of District of Columbia; pays $15 
to $50. 


Picture Story Markets 


If your big city newspaper is not in the above 
list, that doesn’t mean it doesn’t buy from 
free-lancers. If your story is good enough, 
and written well enough, you likely can 
sell it. 

Many newspaper magazines are more in- 
terested in pictures than in the articles 
themselves. Many buy picture stories rather ° 
than articles. Others are mostly staff written. 
But here is an additional list of newspaper 
magazines that might be a market for your 
material: 

Birmingham, Ala.: News Monthly Maga- 
zine, Roger Thames, editor; published sec- 
ond Sunday of each month; buys only 
material with Alabama or East Mississippi 
slant; pay varies. 

Buffalo, N. Y.: Courier Express Sunday 
Pictorial; pictures only, of regional interest. 

Charleston, S. C.: News and Courier Sun- 
day Magazine; James A. Best, Sunday ed- 
itor; regional material only. 

Cincinnati, Ohio: Enquirer Sunday Pic- 
torial, James Devine, editor; pictures only, 
must have regional slant. 

Des Moines, Iowa: Sunday Register Maga- 
zine, Carl Gartner, editor; material about 
Iowa or Iowans only; seldom buys stories, 
more open to pictures ($5 up). 

Detroit, Mich.: Free Press Sunday Roto 
Living Magazine, Robert Smith, editor; 
pictures only with Detroit and Michigan 
angles ($3 to $5). 

Detroit, Mich.: News Magazine, P. D. 
Aird, editor; picture stories only (from $6 
each to $25 a page). 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Just one week a month writing for 
the juveniles has netted this writer 
not only a good steady income, 
but also encouragement and the 


chance to learn how to write better. 


a 


K\ Cu 


By D.S. Halacy, Jr. 


One week each month I write juvenile material. On 
Monday, I wrote a short story that Boys’ Lire took 
for one hundred dollars. On Tuesday, one that Catu- 
otic Boy liked to the extent of seventy-five dollars. 
Wednesday’s effort went to Upwarp, for thirty-five, 
and Thursday and Friday each produced a yarn that 
CriassMaTE bought for fifty apiece, I can tell you, 
without blushing, that I have worked at many jobs 
that do not pay $310 a week. One of these jobs is the 
writing of slick magazine stories! 

I write juvenile material for encouragement, and 
also as a means of learning to write and write better. 
Maybe I can convince you of that. 

I quit apologizing for the juvenile field when I 
learned that Kelland started out there. A lot of big 
names did. John Reese is a juvenile novelist, and the 
same Reese sold the Post about ten stories in a year. 
S. Omar Barker, a Western writer, who makes the 
Post from time to time, also contributes to For- 
WARD, a Presbyterian paper. Hugh Cave is apt to ap- 
pear in Boys’ Lire and a top slick the same month. 
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The nice part of it is that there’s room for 
you and me in the juvenile publications, too. 
The soft spot I have is in my heart, not my 
head, for the young people’s market. I men- 
tioned encouragement a ways back; I’ll show 
you what I mean, 


The first story I wrote was fired right off 
to Coiiier’s. They fired it right back and 
I quit writing—for a week. Some kind soul 
had scribbed, “Nice Work. Try us again-” 
I tried, again and again. Six years and 136 
tries later, CoLtier’s bought a story from 
me, In the interim, it wasn’t just a hard, 
gemlike faith that kept me writing. It was 
a lot of small sales, mostly to juvenile pub- 
lications. 

The first ray of hope was a sale to a church 
paper called THe Goop Lire, for six dollars 
and a half. If you’ve made the first sale, you 
know what it means. If you haven’t, you’ve 
got a terrific boost coming one of these days. 
First the acceptance letter, then the check, 
and finally the story itself in print. One small 
check can help you forget the bales of re- 
jections. Juveniles kept me writing through 
some hard years. 

Will Herman, who has written and sold 
thousands of juveniles, knows the score when 
he advertises “sell in 3 months or money 
back.” I don’t think he is sticking his neck 
out a bit. I haven’t taken his course, but I’d 
believe his blurb sincere. You should sell 
in three months or less. Everything is work- 
ing for you. 

Juveniles aren’t easy to sell. They are a lot 
easier to sell than slick stories, however. 
Laugh at me for being facetious, and then 
finish up that short you’re going to hit 
Cosmo with. Admit that kid stuff would be 
easier to place, and then go on beating your 
head against 57th and 8th Avenue, New 
York City, 19. 

Paying a cent a word or so, the juvenile edi- 
tors don’t get the quantity of material they’d 
like to have from the top writers. They buy 
the best of what they get, and they’d be 
tickled to have more would-be’s give Rep- 
BOOK and Arcosy a rest and try something 
for YouNGc Pgop.e or CaTHOLIc Miss. 


Next, you don’t need an agent. Of course, 
you don’t need one to sell anywhere, but 
most beginners feel that’s what keeps them 
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out of the slicks. An agent’s ten per cent of 
small sales won’t pay overhead, much les 
buy vittles, so that beginner is competing on 
even terms with all other writers as far as edi. 
torial attention is concerned. His competitors 
in the juveniles have no agent, either. 


The field is large. My market list contains 
81 publications, though I sell fairly regularly 
to only ten or twelve. You can dig and find 
lots more than 81, and many of them out 
weekly. Here’s how to start. It’s revolu. 
tionary, I know, but try it. 


First, get out your copy of The Writer’s 
Market. I wouldn’t use anything later than 
1958. Then, ignore the market notes. I know 
you paid $4.50 for it, but ignore them any- 
way. Now send a letter to each and every 
one of these juvenile markets that seems to 
have any kind of interest to you—a sensible, 
brief, nice-looking note asking for a sample 
copy and enclosing a dime in stamps. 


If you can’t stand (name the religion you 
can’t stand), then just avoid addressing let- 
ters to juveniles in that field. If you hate 
(name the sex) then avoid the juveniles in 
that half of humanity. If you like kids of 
one age, but are unsure of yourself with 
young people of a different age, then con- 
centrate on the age group that looks at- 
tractive to you. But an hour or two going 
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through all the juvenile markets in your 


“Writer's Market” and you'll end up with 30 | 


to 40 markets each one of which has some 
appeal for you. ; 


When the sample copies come, read them. 7 
Think in story and article terms as applied to | 
these particular magazines. Put in an hour? 


or two every day, for a month on end, read- 
ing them. Each time you'll discover some- 
thing new. Many of the stories and articles 
will bore you because they are imperfect. 
Good! Now you know what to avoid. Some 
will attract you. Excellent! Now you know 
what to aim toward. A month’s honest, 
forthright study of these sample copies which 
you have personally selected will put you on 
a direct beam to these editors. Now, read 
what the editors say they want to buy in 
“Writer’s Market” it will make sense to you. 
Some print two short stories and a serial, 
besides an article or two and verse. From 
a field this size, any writer should be able to 
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lect a group that are his meat and hit them 
consistently. Last year, I sold eighteen 
sories to one market, and half a dozen each 
to two others. 

One nice thing about this is that one yarn 
may have a dozen or more market possibili- 
tie. Compare this happy situation with a 
market like sport pulps which has shrunk 
almost out of existence. 

Juveniles generally run shorter than other 
magazine pieces. My own are one of two 
lengths. Approximately two thousand, and 
about three thousand. For my money it is 
easier to write two thousand good words 
than it js to turn out five or six thousand 
good words. In the time it would take to 
finish up one slick story, you can have three 
juveniles out to market and maybe you be- 
lieve in the law of averages. You knew be- 
fore you read this that juveniles are easier 
to write and sell than some other kinds of 
writing; I’m trying to make you positive 
of it. 

Now for the matter of learning to write, 
and to write better. Somewhere the rumor 
got started that juveniles aren’t really like 
other stories. Well, they are. It would be 
fine if I could cite something like writing a 
piece for Upwarp and selling it to the Post, 
but I can’t. The reverse is certainly true, 











however. The young people’s field buys a 
lot more general type stories than most peo- 
ple realize. 

A story is a problem. That’s why a lot of 
our gems come right home to roost; not be- 
cause we don’t have an agent, but because 
they are not stories. There is no problem, or 
else it isn’t solved. Now when you set out 
to write for the kids, you’ll sharpen up what 
you're saying so they'll get it. This is not 
bad. All of us are not nearly as subtle as 
we credit ourselves with being. We’re vague 
and fuzzy, and yarns just don’t come off. 

In a short, terse juvenile piece you must 
set up the problem, solve same in a believ- 
able way, and then get out fast. There just 
aren’t enough words to scatter all over the 
lot. After you’ve done it thirty or forty 
times, some of the technique rubs off onto 
the other things you’re still writing. Plot- 
ting becomes something real, instead of a 
mysterious word. You have learned to say 
what you mean, and more important yet, 
you know what you mean before you attack 
a sheet of white paper in the typewriter. 

There’s one other thing. If you think that 
writing for kids, even in the church papers, 
means preaching a goody-goody sermon, for- 
get it. Not long ago I sold a two-parter with 











this story line: A boy plans to go to college. 
His father and mother are poor, the old man 
a drunkard and the mother rather helpless. 
There is a girl involved. The choice the boy 
must make is between college and going to 
work to help out the family. My boy tells 
his old man off and goes to college. These 
juveniles are amazingly adult. 


If you believe in things like honesty and 
trust, love and family, fair play, etc.; that’s 
fine. You could just help some youngster 
over a rough spot. Adults are pretty much 
developed when the writer gets to them, 
but the kids are still being formed. There’s 
a challenge there; but don’t preach, because 
they won’t listen. 

Now for the other reason; money. If I 
didn’t get paid for it, I couldn’t write for 
long. Even if writing is your hobby, money 
is important whether you admit it or not. 
There are few places you can place a good 
story without getting paid for it. Generally, 
the better the story the better the pay, and 
let’s not get into a useless argument on that 
score. 


In my lead I mentioned making over three 
hundred dollars in a week. Naturally I did- 
n’t pick my poorest week as an illustration, 
but I haven’t misled you either. At the start 
of last year, I considered my twenty-eight 
juvenile sales in 1957 and decided to try 
for fifty in 1958. 

Devoting one week each month to kid stuff, 
I came pretty close to doing it. Forty-six 
stories sold. No, forty-seven. The extra one 
was a book about a young tunaboat fisher- 
man. It is titled “Star For A Compass,” and 
was written during “juvenile” weeks through 
the year. My average from the short stories 
was right at a hundred and fifty for each 
week ; I’m not sure how much money a book 
makes. 

If the other three-quarters of my writing 
output had been on a par with this I’d have 
done less nail-chewing. As it was a well- 
meaning friend suggested writing more juve- 
niles. Maybe he had something, but I don’t 
believe so, and for this reason, I find it fairly 
easy to sit down for five days each month 
and type up the stories that I’ve been think- 
ing about through the month. But if I tried 
to do it every day I would shortly be foam- 
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ing at the mouth and editors wouldn't be 
buying the stories. 

I wouldn’t want to write Western stories 
every day either, or articles or slick tries. t 
would soon become deadly and stale. So the 
one week a month scheme is fine for me, 
and it might be for you, too. One field seems 
to stimulate another. 


Along that line, don’t forget that the juve. 
niles use articles, too. I’ve talked about 
fiction because most of my output is stories, 
but I did sell half a dozen articles to young 
people’s publications last year, and two 50 
far this year. Research will overlap. I looked 
up data on basking sharks for an article 
that didn’t develop. So I wrote a story that 
Forwarp bought. So far there has been one 
reprint check. 

That’s another bonus to juvenile writing. 
Years ago, YouNG PEopLe took a baseball 
story of mine. It was anthologized in “Stories 
to Grow By,” reprinted in Scuotastic for 
more than the original sale, and ScHotastic 
asked for it again for another publication, 
Recently Seabury press has asked for permis. 
sion to include it in an anthology, and it’s 
been so long since the story was written the 
rules have changed and the yarn had to be 
doctored a bit! 

Meantime it is pleasant to cash checks for 
the juveniles and know that just about every 
one I write will find a home somewhere. 
Last year I wrote a dozen slicks. One sold 
to MALE, and one to Toronto Star. You 
see what I mean? 

Next time your pride and joy comes back 
from Cosmo or ReEpsook, stop with the 
head-beating a minute. There’s a door in 
that wall, over to the right a way. Try a 
story for the kids, and walk through. It’s 
nice inside. 











Epitaph On A Tombstone 
Here lies a scribe 
Whose work none bought 
He finally found 
An acceptable plot. 
by: Dan Hannigan 
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I Sold 
“Pigeon, Fly Home’ 
To Walt Disney 


By Thomas Liggett 


When New York Times Boox Review critics selected 
“Pigeon, Fly Home!” as one of the ten best adventure 
books for boys published in 1956, I felt I had something 
movie makers might be interested in. Casting around 
for an approach, I thought of Bob Thomas, Hollywood 
columnist for the Associated Press. As theater-page edi- 
tor for THE BAKERSFIELD CALIFORNIAN, a daily, I han- 
dled Thomas’s copy. I’d heard from an AP staffer that 
Thomas once sold a story to the movies and that he was 
a friendly and helpful fellow. I wrote Thomas (enclos- 
ing a return envelope) and said I’d be very grateful if 
he’d recommend a possible market for my book. 
Thomas wrote back, “It sounds as if Disney would be 
the best market for it. I would think that its chances 
would be pretty dubious with the other studios. If you 
want to try Disney’s, I suggest that you send a copy to 
Walt Disney Studios, Burbank. It’s certainly worth a try.” 
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The boy, confined to his wheel chair, encourages a first flight of his racing homer, ne 
in a scene from the TV version. 


I got off a copy of the book in July. Disney 
Production acknowledged receipt of the 
book, and, in September, the story depart- 
ment head followed up with, “It has been 
decided at this time not to include the sub- 
ject of pigeons in our current production 
schedule. We have prepared a synopsis and, 
if you don’t mind, we will keep your book 
for future reference.” 

Well, that was something, but not enough 
to stay excited about. I went back to my 
newspaper grind, growling and groaning, 
never really believing that there was a chance 
that Disney Productions would buy my book. 

One afternoon, the telephone in the kitchen 
rang. I put down the before supper snack 
stuff I shouldn’t have been eating and picked 
up the receiver. 

Long distance calling. 

Yes. This is me. 

Walt Disney is prepared to buy your book. 
What do your think about that? 

Fireworks went off in the kitchen the way 
they do in a movie at splendid-love time. 
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Advised of what was cooking, my publisher, 
Holiday House of New York City, suggested 
that Annie Laurie Williams, the book-to- 
movie agent, be asked to handle the deal. 
She agreed, and, after much correspondence, 
closed the contract. 

Hedda Hopper came out with a paragraph 
in April, 1957, about the projected use of 
“Pigeon, Fly Home!” in Disneyland. “The 
Pigeon That Worked a Miracle” is Number 
22 on the 1958-59 “Walt Disney Presents” 
program over ABC and is scheduled to be 
aired in February, give or take a few weeks. 

(On the strength of my Disney sale and gen- 
eral whimsey, I quit my job at the newspaper 
and became a freelance. I padded out in- 

come by teaching for the extension division 
of the University of California, handling 
dozens of minor stories for minor publica- 
tions, toting a Speedgraphic camera, and 
writing a spot of publicity puff. These things 
have tended to give life a fine firm boot in 
the rear. My second book is coming out 


this fall.) 





If you saw Disney’s “White Wilderness” 
and others in the Disney nature series, you 
may remember that Winston Hibler was in 
charge of the narration. This was the man 
placed in charge of “The Pigeon.” The ac- 
tual picture was produced by Walter Perkins 
Enterprises. Hibler wrote me that the Santa 
Barbara and Ventura racing pigeon clubs 
were very cooperative in helping to line up 
race episodes, briefing producers on race 
business and explaining nuances of the sport 
to him. 

Being realistic, I expected the movie-TV 
makers to take some liberties with my story. 
] wouldn’t mind, I told myself. After all, 
they bought the story, paid cash for it. It’s 
their’s to do with as they think best. It says 
so right in the contract. So I told myself, 
don’t be surprised if they change things 
around a little. A little! 

I wrote the story to take place on the East 
Coast. It takes place on the West Coast. 


The human lead in my story was an intro- 
spective kid with growing pains. In the Dis- 
ney story he has a psychosomatic block sus- 
tained when he suffered an injury playing 
baseball. 

The race prize in my story was a relatively 
unimportant thing, plotwise. On TV the 
boy will hope to spend his race winnings 
to pay a doctor to fix it so’s he can walk 
again. F 

My protagonist had racing pigeons because 
the other kids had them. In the TV show, 
the boy has pigeons, because his mother 
thought they’d be good therapy. 

My pigeon’s name was Leyden, taken from 
a Dutch fortress town that was battered and 
almost conquered by the Spanish in the 16th 
century. The town was saved by messages 
delivered by pigeons. The messages told the 
people that help was on the way. They gave 
the people the courage to keep on fighting, 
to hold out, to never give in. 

In the TV version the pigeon is called 
Pidge, a name bestowed offhand when one 
little runt wasn’t deemed worth the effort 
it would take te think up a fancy name like 
the other birds had. 

Leyden is killed by a hawk during the 
climatic race. Pidge makes it back wounded. 
In the excitement that follows the boy for- 





gets his fear and walks. (The TV narrator 
makes it plain that there was no miracle in 
any superstitious sense and that the events 
of the boy’s cure are medically valid.) 

In the book homage is paid to the fallen 
pigeon: “That coffee-colored pigeon started 
out with nothing. She ended up with noth- 
ing. With nothing at all. But in between... 
in between . . . she was-a great bird. ..a 
great racing pigeon.” One of the boys in 
the club gently rubs the flat of his thumb 
over the dead pigeon’s head, saying nothing. 

Great as the differences between the ver- 
sions are, basic similarities remain. The 
stories are about a boy and his pigeon. The 
pigeon struggles and becomes a superb racer. 
She is goaded to a fast climactic flight home 
by the need to tend her nest and two newly- 
laid eggs. She fails to win the race because 
of one of life’s imponderable vicissitudes. 
But the boy wins something of value. In the 
book he wins an understanding of the nature 
of life, an acceptance of the harsh and beau- 
tiful facts. In the Disney version he wins 
these things plus a tangible symbol of these 
things. 

I think this difference is worth the italics 
because it illustrates how the theme is visu- 
ally drummed home to a TV audience 
whereas in a book, at least in my book, it is 
intellectualized. 

How do you go about selling Disney a movie. 
You know how I did it. I went to the Story 
Department and asked about other writers. 

They said “Walt Disney Productions, Bur- 
bank, Calif., is on the lookout for animal 
stories with lots of action and good basic 
themes. Published material is preferred, 
and original material should be submitted 
through accredited literary agents. Bill 
Dover is the Story Department head. Profes- 
sional free-lancers, without an agent, who 
submit direct should enclose recent credits. 


The main thing that’s sought is story back- 
bone, business dealing with conflict, pres- 
sure, desire, need. “There’s got to be a prob- 
lem.” Winston Hibler, a Disney producer, 
director, and narrator, says, “If human prob- 
lems are introduced, they must be subordi- 
nated to animal problems.” 

No formula exists, of course. Producers 
looking for story ideas are like news report- 
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“Why get emotional, you haven’t read it yet.” 


ers: neither knows what he is looking for, 
but he immediately recognizes it when he 
finds it. 

Although Winston Hibler doesn’t use the 
word warmth in describing the prerequisites 
of a Disney story, he does indicate that the 
word is useful in this connection. I am 
moved to write these words by the recollec- 
tion of something the director said when 
describing to me the filming of the lead-in 
to the story. The lead-in is the introduction. 
Walt Disney holds a racing pigeon in his 
hands as he comments on pigeons and pigeon 
racing. Establishing mood for the story, he 
says that racers are aristocrats among pigeons 
and then he goes on to discuss their homing 
instinct. “And what is the homing instinct?” 
the narrator asks. 

“The closest we can come to an explanation 
is a simple word—love,” is Disney’s answer. 

Love, respect for living things, is something 
that finds a big place in Disney stories. 

And if you picture love in action in a world 
filled with struggle, cruelty, misery, indiffer- 
ence and simple stupidity, so much the bet- 
ter for your chances. Don’t forget humor. 
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Even in the Valley of the Shadow, especially 
in the Valley of the Shadow, there is need 
for humor. It is the balance between what 
is real and what is beautiful, and Walt Dis- 
ney is looking for it. 

The incidental benefits of selling to Disney 
Productions have been considerable. When 
the sale first became a possibility, my family 
began to regard me with glimmers of respect- 
ful interest. A tour through Disney studios 
and lunch among actors and executives gave 
me that wonderful feeling of belonging. It 
was like pay-off time when Joe Reddy, the 
Disney publicity director, gave me free 
passes to Disneyland. 

The sale to Disney caused me many high, 
apprehensive and low moments. But there 
was practically no work involved. The big 
job was writing the book. 

Six years ago the idea of writing a juvenile 
hadn’t even occurred to me. That wasn’t 
my line. I had finished again a “war manu- 
script” I had been working on since 1942. 
That’s what I wanted to sell. No one wanted 
to buy. 
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I fretted away my time and worked at my 
newspaper job, filled with a great feeling 
of unaccomplishment. One day the city 
editor tossed on my desk a publicity letter 
from Holiday House of New York City. The 
letter concerned “The Birthday Story,” a re- 
cently-published book for very young chil- 
dren. The author, Ruth Buntain, lives in 
Wasco, which is within the orbit of the daily 
for which I worked. My job was to rewrite 
the letter into a news story. 

After I handed in my copy to the city desk, 
| went back to my seat and, idly curious, be- 
van to re-read the Holiday House letter. 
This was the first time in my life that I ever 
held a letter from a book editor. How did 
Holiday House operate? Would it be in- 
terested in a war story? That seemed unlike- 
ly in view of the name of the establishment. 
But a person could never tell. Maybe Holi- 
day House did publish an occational book 
for adults. 

A few days later, I clipped from the news- 
paper the published news item about “The 
Birthday Story,’ and I sent it along with a 
letter to the editor. Would Holiday House 
be interested in seeing my war story? 

I mailed the letter and the clipping and 
turned my attention to other matters, work- 
ing on the principle that it saves an awful 
lot of disappointment to figure that nothing 
will work out right. 

Two weeks later a letter from Holiday 
Heuse arrived. No, the editor wrote, Holi- 
day House would not be interested in seeing 
my war story. Although the firm had pub- 
lished adult books, it could not consider 
this one. 

Well, life must go on. Buck up, old soldier, 
I told myself. (This was in the time of 
MacArthur. ) 

I read on. Holiday House would be in- 
terested in a story for boys, preferably about 
animals. 

A story for boys. Well, Mark Twain and 
Robert Louis Stevenson had written stories 
for boys without being emasculated. 

But animals! I know very little about ani- 
mals. I’m no fancier or breeder or enthu- 








siast. On trips to national parks, I have 
hunted chamois with a bow and arrow. The 
chamois I hunt are completely imaginary. 


But wait. When I was a boy I kept racing 
pigeons. 

I thought of the working and planning, the 
excitement and dreaming connected with 
flying a flock of homers. I recalled incidents 
in the lives of individual birds. Then I wrote 
Holiday House and suggested a story built 
around the life of a little runt. In the be- 
ginning the other birds almost pecked the 
runt to death. (The use of the dove to sym- 
bolize peace and tranquility is quite an 
irony. ) 

The editor wrote back encouragingly, And 
he mentioned in passing a few things a good 
story must have: a tight story line, growing 
suspense, adequately realized characters, 
plausible motivation, and single point-of- 
view. 

That seemed reasonable. I wrote out an 
outline of what my story would be, and the 
editor wrote back, saying fine. He added 
that the best way to learn was to write. 

My editor’s reply concerning my first chap- 
ters wasn’t discouraging. But it was filled 
with things I didn’t know. That letter and 
succeeding letters, compounded of a stern 
mixture of instruction, example, criticism, 
philosophy, and encouragement, put me in 
uneasy harness. And through the fields of 
writing chaos I plowed, hour after hour, 
night after night, weekend after weekend, 
sticking to the job because I believed in it 
and my editor. 


The crux of “How I sold to Disney” is how 
I wrote “Pigeon, Fly Home!” That part of 
the story I haven’t touched on. There isn’t 
room. Besides my editor requests that I lay 
off the didactics in this piece. He doesn’t 
even want his name mentioned. “Stop lad- 
ling your soup into my plate,” he says. 
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New York Market Letter 


By Pauline Bloom 


By the time you read this, your Christmas 
buying and Christmas card sending should 
be well under control. No? Well then, hop 
to it, get these details out of the way and 
start thinking about 1959. This is going to 
be a very good year for those who are pre- 
pared to take advantage of the many op- 
portunities it will offer. 

Business in general and publishing in par- 
ticular are spiraling upward. There will be 
more books and magazines published, more 
readers, more and better payments to more 
writers. But this does not mean that editors 
will be less choosey. If anything, standards 
will probably be going up. So you must know 
your craft and your business as a writer. If 
you do, 1959 can be the year for you. 

MADEMOISELLE continues to be a good mar- 
ket for those who can not only catch the 
subtle, urbane touches which distinguish it 
from most other magazines, but who have 
the perception and writing ability to pro- 
duce this kind of material. It isn’t enough 
merely to read an issue or two. Study them. 

As you know, each issue is built around 
a thematic idea. The January theme is 
“What’s New?”; February is the “Love” 
issue; March, “Careers”; April, “Travel’’; 
May, “Summer Fun”; June, “Beauty”; July, 
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subjects related to reading. If you havea 
manuscript or an idea which is somehow re- 
lated to any of these subjects, query Miss 
Cyrilly Abels, the managing editor. She is 








a lovely lady and will work ably and sym- 
pathetically with you if you show the special 
kind of flair this magazine requires. 

The editor is Mrs. Betsy Talbot Blackwell, 
and the fiction editor Margarita G. Smith, 
Preferred lengths for both fiction and non- 
fiction are from 2,000 to 3,000 words for 
which payment is up to $500. Some poetry 
is used. MADEMOISELLE is at 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 22. 

Hawthorne Books, Inc., (a subsidiary of 
Prentice Hall, Inc.), 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 11, is celebrating its sixth anniver- 
sary, and apparently there is considerable 
cause for celebration. 

Fred Kerner, the editor (a writer whose 


books were published by Hawthorne), has | 


an instinct for the kind of books that will 
form a backlog for the author and Haw- 
thorne not for a season or a year, but for 
a long stretch of time. This rules out fic- 
tion, which, however successful, is rarely a 





perennial. 
He wants “back list” books of permanent 
value. For instance? Well, there’s always 
religion, inspiration, cooking, entertaining, 
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home decorating, repairs, home improve- 
ments, how-to-do-it material in a variety of 
fields, sports, health, travel, adventure, phi- 
losophy, nature, handicrafts, reference books 
of all kinds, anthologies (which may include 
fiction) . 

Does this give you enough scope? Do you 
have special interest and knowedge in these 
or similar fields? If you do, don’t rush a 
completed manuscript of to Hawthorne. Mr, 
Kerner specifically suggested that a much 


_more expeditious approach would be to write 


him a letter outlining your idea and the way 
you propose to handle it. This will receive 
a prompt response. 

Two recent books which are good examples 
of what’s wanted here are “The Spirit of 
Man,” an anthology by Whit Burnett, and 
“The College Years,” by A. C. Spectorsky 
The usual standard contract is offered here. 


Gimme That OP Time Religion 


A brand new publishing house is Farnsworth 
Books, 112 Wetherbee Road, Boston 54, 
Massachusetts, of which Harriet Farnsworth 
is both the publisher and the editor. 

This is a limited market. Miss Farnsworth 
writes that she is interested only in religious 
books, and in particular those with some con- 
nection with the Society of Friends (Quak- 
ers). The pacifist philosophy is a strong ele- 
ment here. 

As the list is a relatively small one, your 
best bet is a query if you have ideas along the 
lines indicated here. 

Mennonite Publishing House, Scottsdale, 
Pa., is a religious organization, too. It is now 
marking its 50th anniversary, and it is oper- 
ating on a much larger scale than a half cen- 
tury ago. 

Part of the celebration is their new book 
outlet in Lancaster, Pa., The Weaver Book 
Store, which has an area of 20,000 square 
feet, and an inventory of some 70,000 books. 
This store was started by John W. Weaver, 
a harness maker, who began to sell books as 
a sideline. 

Mennonite groups have been active in paper 
and printing fields since Colonial times, and 
in publishing since the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. This house publishes books, magazines, 
and Sunday School material, which is made 
available “at the lowest price consistent with 





the policy of keeping the institution upon a 
self-sustaining basis.” Many of the books 
published by Mennonite are sold to other 
religious organizations, too. 

You would do well to query before making 
any submission. The editor is John A. Hos- 
tetler. A 


The Magazine Rack 


WEsTERN Famity, 1300 North Wilton Place, 
Los Angeles 28, California, is a monthly fam- 
ily magazine, which is just now particularly 
interested in stories with a detective or mys- 
tery element in them. Western backgrounds 
are not insisted upon, but they do give your 
story an edge over those without them. 

They should run from 1500 to 3000 words. 
Payment is $100, but this is for first maga- 
zine rights only. All subsidiary rights remain 
with the author. 

Back to New York now, to 655 Madison 
Avenue, the home of Magazine Manage- 
ment. There are six active men’s magazines 
here, of which Noah Sarlat is the editorial 
director, and Richard Gallagher, executive 
editor, and they all need material. 

Stac, For Men ON ty, and Man’s WortpD 


.are monthlies; ADVENTURE LIFE, KEN, and 


BATTLEFIELD are bi-monthlies. The import- 
ant thing for all these magazines is excite- 
ment, drama, a strong, masculine note. Ad- 
venture stories, profiles of fabulous charac- 
ters involved in fabulous adventures, ex- 
poses, crime, suspense, war, terror, historical 
stories. Articles should run from 4,000 to 
8,000 words. 


Fiction is used, too, of the same general 
character, dealing with the same kind of 
material. You’ve got to have a good sense 
of plot for these markets. Build up the story 
action to an exciting climactic point. Lengths 
here up to about 6000 words. Payment about 
$300. 

Address your manuscripts not to the indi- 
vidual magazines, but to Noah Sarlat or 
Richard Gallagher. If they buy your story, 
they will decide where they want to use it. 

Here is a group of new publications which 
are rather specialized, but which will doubt- 
less be of interest to those of you who are 
specializing in these fields. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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[Listen, old man, if you don’t get some 
money fast, you'll all starve to death.” This 
meaningful advice was offered to a young 
English writer in the already cold October 
of 1843. 

London was no place to spend a penniless 
winter, especially with a family to support— 
four children, and a fifth on the way. Not to 
mention a sister-in-law, a brother, and a 
father, who all lived with him. 

A profitless U.S. tour had forced him to 
borrow on everything, from his insurance to 
books he hadn’t written yet. He needed 
money, not to pay an already wealthy pub- 
lisher, but to keep a roof over his family’s 
head. 

“T’ll sell it myself,” he told his friends. “‘Pub- 
lished on commission I’ll stand to make all 
the profit myself. . . .” 

“Or take the loss,” they chided. 

But he was sure it would sell. In fact, the 
only thing he wasn’t sure of was what the story 
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was going to be about. But he knew it would 
have to be something people would buy the 
minute it was published. With that in mind 
he sat down to think. No thoughts came. He 
tried again and again. Nothing happened. 

He thought of traveling. A trip had always 
stimulated and refreshed his thinking. With- 
in the week, snug inside a railway carriage, 
the idea came to him “a ghost story!” Yes, of 
course people like ghost stories. 

As soon as he was able, he was back in Lon- 
don, bound to his desk, and his writing. 
“Men have been chained,” he later wrote, 
“but few have known such suffering as those 
who have been bound to pens.” 

If the plot was easy, the cast of characters 
had him stumped; then, making a decision 
that meant the difference between just a 
story and a masterpiece of literature, he de- 
cided to base it on his own life. 

The leading character’s law firm was one 
he’d worked in at fifteen. Cold water garret 
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By Dennis J. Cipnic 


flats, he’d seen and lived in as a boy, came 
to life in the story. A pawn shop where he 
had mortgaged his own bed crept into the 
tale. He walked the streets of London pick- 
ing out details of his setting, until finally the 
atmosphere was complete. 

Many of his characters were facets of him- 
self, pieces of his personality becoming whole 
people. The businessman, the sentimental 
party thrower, the aging reprobate, the at- 
tentive father—all were separate molds. 
Other characters were drawn from his fami- 
ly. His sister Fanny and his father had a 
place in the little book. It had to be in the 
stalls by Christmas, when people were in a 
buying mood. To persuade them to buy it 
the author had the book elaborately .bound 
and illustrated with color plates. 

“Quality and low price,” he vowed. To keep 
his word he charged only five shillings. 













Less than a month from the day he first had 
at down to write, the book was finished, and 
t reached the booksellers by Christmas. On 








the morning of December 25th, 1843, he got 
the joyous news that the entire first printing 
had sold out. A second and third were even 
then being rushed from presses to shops. 

He was saved. True, the book was not prov- 
ing as profitable as he had first imagined. It 
was due less to lack of sales, then to his in- 
sistence upen a fancy volume at a low price. 
But he was on the road to financial security. 
He was never to leave it. Many years later, 
a wealthy and honored man, he still loved to 
read his “first masterpiece” aloud. 

But on that happy morning, there was no 
time to dream of the future. He drew on his 
coat, wrapped a scarf around his neck 
against the cold, and ran in jubilance to a 
nearby streetside bookshop—open even on 
Christmas day. A clerk approached, but he 
had no need of help. He had found, a new 
pile of books, delivered not an hour before. 
He chose one and opened the title page. “A 
Christmas Carol,” by Charles Dickens. 





Is Newspapering A Distinct Art Form? 


Will newspaper work hinder 
or help a writer become 
better at his trade? 

A nationally awarded 
editorial page editor 


answers this question. 
By Mark Clutter 


Win a newspaper job help me to get 
started on my writing career? 

This is the perennial question of all young 
writers. It never gets answered satisfactorily. 
And yet it is one of the most important ques- 
tions a young writer must face. He should 
get the views of seasoned veterans in and out 
of the newspaper business—and then act 
on his own judgment. 

As a newspaperman of many years experi- 
ence, my answer is a qualified yes or a quali- 
fied no, depending upon the personality and 
the aspirations of the writer. I’ll try to tell 
the truth about my strange and hectic trade. 
Let the cub decide for himself whether the 
city room offers any opportunity to him. 

First of all, let me point out that newspa- 
pering has encouraged outstanding achieve- 
ments in literature contrary to public belief. 
Many of the great names in writing are those 
of former newspapermen. To name just 
three—Walt Whitman, Carl Sandburg, and 
Ernest Hemingway. It should also be recog- 
nized that top-flight newspapermen have 
written many fine books—including some 
best sellers. 

Contrariwise, other trades also offer excel- 
lent training for writers. The sea, for one. 


To name three seafaring men who rank with 
the three newspapermen—Herman Melville, 
Jack London, and Joseph Conrad. There is 
something about sea duty that brings out the 
poet in a man. The long wet watches are 
conducive to creative thoughts, and the op- 
portunity to observe human nature 

Every trade or profession offers possibilities 
to the would-be writer. Tom Wolfe attn- 
buted his heroic bent, in part, to his career 
as a newpaperman of sorts. He carried pa- 
pers in Ashville, N.C. Doctors, lawyers, 
merchants, chiefs—and also monks, con- 
victs, professors, and bums—have contrib- 
uted esteemed items to the world’s literature. 

Newspaper jobs do offer young writers sev- 
eral very real advantages and some excessive- 
ly dangerous handicaps. Let me mention the 
advantages first: 

Newspaper work requires a writer to write. 
He has to write every day. Usually he can‘ 
take his time about it. He has a deadline to 
meet. He has no time to wait for inspiration 
or to examine his precious, tortured psyche 
or to loaf and invite his soul. His head may 
be splitting because he has a hangover or be 
cause, like many other writers, he has a ten¢- 
ency toward psychogenic illness or becaus 
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he is actually sick. The alibi won’t help. He 
has to get out the copy. 

Now this, I say, is a genuine advantage 
toany writer. It seems to be difficult for the 
average writer to set himself a daily stint. 
He figures out ways to postpone or avoid his 
work. He wants to take a few days off and 
let his thoughts jell. He needs to do more 
research. He can think of a myriad import- 
ant duties he must perform. You all know 
what I’m talking about. 

Writing is like playing the violin. To be- 
come even moderately competent, you have 
to practice. And that means daily practice. 
Even one day off harms one’s skill. Perhaps 
the seasoned veteran can take an occasional 
vacation away from the violin or the type- 
writer. The novice cannot afford that lux- 
ury. Unfortunately for all of us, the writer 
remains a novice for a long time. 


Somehow, a newspaperman is in a posi- 
tion to acquire a kind of wisdom that is not 
so easily available in other occupations, even 
related ones. It has something to do with 
the nature of my trade. A newspaperman is 
akind of specialist in everything. His knowl- 
edge may not run very deep in any one field, 
but he is in an admirable position to com- 
pare the wisdom of one group with that of 
others. No seasoned newspaperman is over- 
ly impressed with rank or wealth or aca- 
demic degrees. He wants to understand what 
men actually are and what they are actually 
doing. And he wants to explain the great 
and the little men to the public. This atti- 
tude is the heart and soul of good writing. 


Newspapermen encounter the raw ma- 
terial of good fiction almost daily. The police 
reporter sees more tragedy—and comedy— 
in one busy day than the average citizen en- 
counters in a year. Some of the other beats 
are not quite so lively, but any reporter gets 
to know an impressive number of fascinat- 
ing, zany, wise, lovely individuals in a short 
time. He also encounters a-strange assort- 
ment of scoundrels. 


I am an editorial writer, a job, which re- 
porters refer to as the ivory tower. And yet, 
almost daily, I receive visitors and phone 
calls that could quite easily be adapted to 
the purposes of a novelist. Nor does one 
overlook the nuances that mean so much in 





the better kind of fiction. Did you know, 
for instance, that the telephone voice of a 
professional hater—a racist or similar riff- 
raff—reveals immediately what he is. He 
may not even get around to expressing his 
hate in so many words. The seasoned news- 
paperman does not need the words. He 
knows. He is seldom mistaken. 

I could say much more in favor of news- 
paper jobs for writers. Sometimes the most 
appalling chores actually help one to express 
himself clearly. I once had a job as a cut- 
line writer on a metropolitan daily. It was 
my task to say briefly, accurately and dra- 
matically what the photographs were about. 
Every day I would write the cutlines for 
30 to 70 pictures. The job, done well, is not 
as easy as you might think. For one thing, 
it requires the ability to look at a picture in- 
telligently and unemotionally. Ninety-nine 
per cent of the writers lack. picture sense. 
Which means actually that they lack the ta- 
lent of visualizing. Without that talent, no 
novelist will amount to much. I’m sure that 
my tedious job of writing cutlines has helped 
my writing ability. My writing at its best 
has something of the color, precision and 
drama I learned by describing photographs. 

Good performance on a newspaper de- 
mands continual zest. The best newspaper- 
men are intellectually restless, eager to see 
what’s happening. Of course, we have our 
dullards and time-servers, too, but they are 
in the wrong job. A routine attitude, toward 
even routine news spoils the game. Con- 
tinual zest is not easy to maintain—and a 
hazard of my trade are the spells of intellet- 
tual fatigue during which the fall of a na- 
tion and the meeting of a garden club 
seem equally tedious and unimportant. Ac- 
tually the opposite is true—both are interest- 
ing and important if viewed in the proper 
perspective. 

Reporting is the basic ingredient of all 
writing. The best poetry is always excellent 
reporting. The poet reports precisely through 
his own mode of expression the unusual facts 
he has observed in the world and the effects 
they have had on his emotions. The differ- 
ence between great poetry and bad poetry 
is invariably the difference between great re- 
porting and bad reporting. Anyone can, 
with a little practice, learn the poetic forms 








or invent his own. The hard part is learn- 
ing to have something to say—to gain that 
special vision of the world that is worth 
reporting. 

The novelist, more directly than the 
poet, is a reporter. The best novelists are 
always painstaking reporters. They know 
the importance of reporting significant de- 
tails which reveal character. A good novel 
is just a terrific job of reporting which has 
been put in the fictional form to give it more 
effectiveness, more dramatic impact. Daily, 
in any newspaper, you can read stories which 
are really brief summaries of novels which 
will never be written. 

And, of course, magazine articles as they 
are written today are seldom anything other 
than reporting in the best newspaper man- 
ner. They tend to represent more research 
and better writing. A SarurDAY EvENING 
Post article may have been written after 
weeks or months of fact-finding. A newspa- 
per might have wrapped up a story on the 
same subject in three days. Or, unfortu- 
nately, three hours. 

Before you rush off to become a cub re- 
porter, you’d better listen to the negative 
side of your question. I’ve tried to portray 
newspaper work without the usual flippant, 
half-baked cynicism so often expressed by 
immature persons in the trade—or out of it 
because they didn’t like it or couldn’t take it. 

Now, here are the blunt truths which 
should keep most of you creative writers out 
of it. 

While all newspapermen (except a few 
legmen in large cities) are writers, not many 
of them are very good writers. Some are not 
good writers, simply because they don’t have 
it in them by temperament or background. 
Some of these poor writers are excellent re- 
porters. They know how to shape facts ac- 
curately and well. Their writing is dull or 
confused or without expression. It can some- 
times be fixed up a bit by good rewrite men 
or copy editors—but the final product is not 
literature. 

Other newspapermen are not writers sim- 
ply because they have no opportunity to be 
writers. I once knew a rewrite man who 
hacked out 50 stories or thereabouts in a day. 
How did he do it? Well he knew his trade 
and was a fast typist. He told me one of his 


























tricks. “Newspaper stories generally fall in. 
to various categories. I have a mental mi- 
meograph sheet for each category. If some- 
one calls up to tell me about an auto acci- 
dent, I pull out the mimeograph labeled 
“collisions”; and type it off, filling in the 
proper names and facts. You go through the 
papers and study my stories; you'll find that 
they repeat themselves nearly word for word. 
That is not the way to do it, of course, but 
I'll do it that way until they give me tim 
to really write the news.” I read not long 
ago that he had taken a top national honor 
for an outstanding piece of reporting. The 
guy was a newspaper writer—when he got 
the chance to prove it. 

Another thing that happens to the would- 
be writer.on a newspaper is that form of hel 
known as a desk job. The lad proves hei 
literate and a hard worker, so he is “pro 
moted” to the copy desk. 

Day after day, week after week, he reais 
other writers’ stories, correcting the illite 
cies, making the pieces shorter, more acct: 
rate, more readable. On each he writes tht 
appropriate headline. 

I don’t want to sell copy editors shot. 
Some men enjoy the work. It is a usefi 
trade which does much to improve new 
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editor who was unemployed. Those guys 
could get jobs even in the depth of the de- 
pression. But copy editing it no job for a 
writer. 

On most newspapers, reporting or editing 
is extremely hard work. The man who works 
eight hours as a writer is tired. He has no 
desire to go home and write a novel. He 
needs a drink, a relaxing game, a date with 
a pretty girl or a chance to sit in an easy 
chair and think about nothing at all. Any- 
body who has worked, really worked, as a 
writer knows that there are limits to this way 
of life. 

There is another psychological hazard 
which applies especially to the writer of fic- 
tion. He goes out, we will say, to cover a 
fascinating crime. He really covers it. He 
talks to people involved. He gets real in- 
sight into the personalities. The crime has 
true dramatic impact. There is a socio- 
logical or psychological significance. “Gee, 
what a novel!” he thinks. 

So he writes it as a news story and tells it 
at appropriate sidebars. He does a great 
job and gets a $25 bonus. Somehow, the 
novel is gone. He has already written it. 
And next week, there will be another assign- 
ment to command his interest and energy. 
The case for becoming a non-fiction writer 
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sa little better. Sometimes the newspaper- 
an’s speciality gives him the material for 
acertain class of magazines. I once knew a 
police reporter who more than doubled his 
alary by writing true detective stories. 
A business reporter should be able to sell 
articles to various business magazines. And, 
of course, a tip-top reporter who has writing 
ability and the patience to dig should be able 
to become a magazine-article writer. 
What kind of a newspaper job offers the 
best training for a writer? That is hard to 
pnswer. Generally he should avoid editing. 
e should seek a job which gives oppor- 
nity for a variety of good, solid reporting. 
‘General assignments,” which means a beat 
in which he may cover anything, gives broad 
perience. As a rule, the young newspaper- 
man, unless he has already developed some 
xpertness in a specific field, has little to say 
bout his beat. He will do what his editor 
ells him to do. 
It is wise to avoid both the metropolitan 


press—where the beginner seldom finds a job 
anyhow—and papers that are too small. 
Newspapers in cities between 50,000 and 
350,000 offer the richest variety of experi- 
ence. One learns faster there than he does in 
a village or a metropolis. 

Finally, let’s clarify our thinking about 
newspaper jobs and creative writing. A news- 
paper does not offer a stepping stone to a 
career in creative writing. It offers a career 
in a kind of creative writing. Editors are not 
much impressed with the young literary 
geniuses who want to get some newspaper 
experience. (Many editors are, however, 
charitable because they remember their 
their own youthful aspirations.) What edi- 
tors do like are keen, smart, energetic lads 
(Continued on page 80) 





Apprentice’s Soliloquy 


To write or not to write—that is the question! 
Whether it be better to compose 
By mind alone, and dream the grand ap- 
plause; 

Or toil and chance the dubious award 
Of ego-sparing, clipped rejection slip? 
In one hand we hold fear—the booby-trap, 
That mocks our smallest effort and its goal— 
Seductive veil of failure dims our view, 
And we would rest, reluctant of the try! 
In other hand we treasure full release 
Of dominating dream and dared desire— 
To clutch the pencil and direct the words 
Seems but obsession’s rational recourse. 
The sign of signature is swiftly spent, 
And shoulders sag above the clicking keys; 
Perfection’s peak has raised an Everest mile, 
And syllables are left to jest the trial! 
Now nobler to be thought the family fool, 
To dare the untrod desert of the soul, 
To wrestle when so wavering the win; 
Or nobler lock the tools of trade away? 
Now wiser to obey the heart’s command, 
Or echo to the call of gaunt despair? 
What unguessed strength of grip a habit has! 
One would renege, and portion to the rest 
The torch of prose, the kiss of poetry; 
But, lo! the willow weaves her mystery, 
And one recalls the tragedy of Ann! 
To write or not to write—debate it now, 
As I prepare another manuscript. 

LOUISE MAINWARING. 
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New Magazines 


Horizon, A Magazine of the Arts, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Joseph J. Thorndike, 
Jr., editor. Issued bi-monthly. $3.95 per copy ; 
$18.00 per year. Aimed at the generally intelligent 
reader (college education or equivalent). Covers 
cultural topics: the entire span of mankind’s 
creative talents. Articles 3,500 words average. 
Pays about $500 per article. Occasional one-page 
articles from 350-500 words. Pays about $200. No 
fiction. Occasional poetry. Send material to Wm. 
Harlen ‘Hale, Managing Editor. Reports within 
two or three weeks. Payment upon acceptance. 


Tradition (discarded original title, AMERI- 
CAN TRADITION), 16854 Hamilton Ave., 
Detroit 3, Michigan. L. W. Mueller, editor. Issued 
monthly. 50c per month. First issue slated for 
November. A generously illustrated magazine deal- 
ing with unique, often unexplored areas of 
America’s past. Wants articles from 1,500-8,000 
words, dealing with some phase of American past. 
Factual accuracy important. Written with mastery 
of fiction technique. Illustrations important, so 
send either photographs, drawing or indications of 
where same can be obtained. Pays minimum of Ic 
per word ; $5 per illustration. 


Ambassador, Suite 1612, 32 West Randolph St., 
Chicago 1, Illinois. Sheldon M. Meiman, editor 
and publisher. First issue slated for November. 
Semi-monthly until March; thereafter, monthly. 
75c per copy. Wants to be known as “The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine” ; appeals to an audience of ur- 
bane, metropolitan, professional men, from 25 to 
45, in the $8,000 per year and up income bracket. 
Not a girly book. Fiction: plans to run 4 to 7 
stories per month; no reprints. Wants lively, 
provocative, sophisticated stories with no taboos 
except mood pieces, horror and strictly outdoors. 
Address Fiction editor, Jack Sherburne. Articles: 
(finished MSS preferred to outlines): 1,000 to 
6,000 words. Wants personality pieces on unusual, 
literate people for the Ambassador of the Month ; 
sports personality pieces on unusual persons such 
as bullfighters, skiers, etc. No baseball or football 
here. Needs material for a shopping section for 
men and women. Address articles to Editor. Pay- 


Last minute 


\ 


\ | 
market news from coast to coast. 
\ \ 


ment 5c to 10c per word and up. Cartoons: on 
business, advertising, sophisticated sex, sports cars, 
etc. Runs 3 to 4 full color cartoons each issue. Pays 
up to $50 for color cartoons ; $10-25 for black-and- 
white cartoons. Address cartoons to Jack Kirby, 
Interested in gag slips by photographers who can 
give black and white and color photo-cartoons. 
Payment upon acceptance. Reply within 3 weeks, 


Quoth the Raven Nevermore 


War Story, 810 Westwood Ave., Westwood, 
New Jersey. Jack O’Brien, editor. Suspended with 


;. October issue. 


Elks Magazine, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. At present this magazine is not a market 
for unsolicited manuscripts. Because of a space 
problem, they are currently buying all MSS on 
direct arrangement with the authors. 


Showme Magazine, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri. No longer being published. 
Uncertain when or if publication will be resumed. 


American Childhood Magazine, 74 Park Street, 
Springfield 2, Mass. No longer being published. 


Book Reprints 


Rogue, P.O. Box 230, Evanston, Illinois. William 
L. Hamling, editor. Their new book bonus feature 
has had great’ success and will be continued ona 
regular basis. Wants to reprint novelettes, lengths 
12,000 to 20,000 words. Must have strong mascu- 
line appeal: mystery, detective, suspense, etc. No 
westerns. Prefers to receive tearsheets from publi 
cation of original, but carbons of original manv- 
script are OK if source of original is listed 
Authors, of course, must own the reprint rights 
Fast reports. Payment for acceptable material i 


$100 to $300. 


Magazines 


Canadian Audubon (formerly CANADIA\ 
NATURE), 181 Jarvis St., Toronto 2, Canade 
Published by the Audubon Society of Canadi 
Mrs. A. R. Whittemore, editor. Due to recet 
change in format of magazine, new material ist 
quired as follows: “. . . articles covering # 
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general field of conservation and natural history.” 
Articles should run 1,500 to 3,000 words. Must be 
illustrated with glossy prints of commercial qual- 
ity or black-and-white drawings. Pays 1/2 cents a 
word upon publication. 


The Atlantan Magazine, 31 3rd St., N.E., 
Atlanta 8, Georgia. Sherwood Broome, editor. A 
magazine of modern Southern living, designed to 
refiect Southern homes, food, customs, entertain- 
ment, business, politics and agriculture. Also 
recognized achievements about Southerners. Defi- 
nitely regional market. Uses articles, features, 
pictures and picture stories, games, puzzles, car- 
toons and short humor in addition to quality 
fiction slanted to Southern market. Occasional 
short humor in addition to quality fiction slanted 
to Southern market. Occasional short humorous 
poem, but no serious poetry. Pays 2% cents per 
word or $25.00 per page as printed. Payable after 
publication. 


Wisconsin Agriculturist, 1125 W. 6th St., 
Raccine, Wis. Bi-monthly. $1 per year. Ralph S. 
Yohe, editor. Directed to Wisconsin farm people. 
Wants articles and features on Wisconsin farming, 
preferably with Wisconsin people quoted or used 
as examples. Dairy stories most desirable. Wants 
fiction from 750-1,000 words. Pays 4 cents per 
word, Payment on acceptance. Report within 10 
days. 


Old Florida Cracker, 135 White Drive, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. Monthly. 15c per copy. $1 per 
year. Red Kerce, editor, says, the magazine is 
directed to “folks who’d give their left leg to live 
in Florida. 99% of circulation is in the other 47 
states.” Wants good, short (not over 200 words) 
yarns about Florida . . . what to see, where to go 
to see it, how to kick up your heels and have fun 
in the sun. Uses 1 pix (8x10) per story. Pays flat 
$3 to $5 for story and pix. Report within one week. 


National Motorist. Published by National Auto- 
mobile Club, 216 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. Jim Donaldson, editor. Wants clear, crisp 
articles about colorful places in far Western 
United States. Definitely wants them “people- 
ized,” as landscapes devoid of human life are apt 
to get monotonous. Also wants dramatic stories 
about stimulating people or groups of people in 
that region. Prefers 2nd or 3rd person narration. 
Length about 700-1,300 words. Pays from 5-8c per 
word. Pix should be high contrast, black-and-white 
glossies. Pays from $35-58 per pix. Payment on ac- 
ceptance. 


The Utah Fish and Game Magazine (published 
by Utah State Dept. of Fish and Game), 1596 West 
North Temple, Salt Lake City 16, Utah. John S. 
Flannery, Associate Editor. Due to considerable re- 
cent expansion, this is a new market for photos, art 
and cartoons. Cartoons should be slanted toward 
hunting and fishing, with emphasis on sportsman- 
ship (no inferences of law-dodging, nothing gory 
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CRAFT 
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Director 





Counsellors 


Literary Agents Critics 
A complete service for writers at a reasonable 
cost . . . and no additional fees. Writer-Craft 
takes over where writing schools and courses end. 
We offer a private tutoring service on your own 
story ideas and manuscripts in the writing fields 
of your choice. 

As a Writer-Craft member you may submit any 
number of manuscripts for detailed criticism, mar- 
ket evaluation and agency handling. 

Write today for complete information and our 
FREE GUIDES to PLOTTING and ARTICLE WRITING. 


WRITER-CRAFT P.O. Box 2748 
Palm Springs California 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10,000 


words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per ; 1c 
line, ~ ph charges. 7 A a S1.b0. »- ~ 
invited. 

EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louls 10, Missouri 





BOOK WRITERS 


My twenty yeurs of experience and technical know-how will 
pave the way to success for you. My clients are selling. I edit, 
correct, polish, revise where it is needed, and 
writings at their very best. Y 


EDITH M. NAILL 


Box 117 Gower, Missouri 





NATIONAL SCRIPT SERVICE 


Expert Short Story Typing ... 25¢ per typed page 
(Fast Service—1 free carbon) 

Ghosting or rewriting from analysis or outline, 

all or any part of script—rate per mutual agree- 


ment. 
ELNORA BOLL AND ASSOCIATES 
2521 West Carson Street Torrance, Calif. 


q ROBERTO 
ERISMAN 


NORTH STONINGTON, CONN. 


Writing Help 


























and no girly gags). Wants quality photos: color 
transparencies (preferably 4x5’s). Subject should 
tie in with Utah habitat and game species. Good 
wildlife shots best chance for acceptance. At times, 
uses exceptional oils or watercolors for four-color 
cover. Don’t send originals, but instead a black- 
and-white photo of original. If they like, they'll 
ask for original. Payment not high, but fair. They 
suggest you state price when submitting. They 
work 3-4 months ahead of publication. 


Grassland News, New Holland Machine Com- 
pany, New Holland, Pa. 5 editions: Northeast, 
Midwest, South, West, Canada. Published 10 times 
per year at $1.75 annual subscription. Harry E. 
Maclay, editor. Directed to dairy and beef farmers 
and others interested in grassland farming. Wants 
articles (query first) from 200-500 words on all 
phases of grassland farming: growing, harvesting, 
storing and feeding of hay and silage crops; fertili- 
zation, conservation of soils and water; research; 
new varieties, management shortcuts. Emphasizes 
practicality. Case histories especially desired. Pays 
$2 per column inch upon publication. Wants grass- 
land cartoons and pays $5 on acceptance for same. 
Wants high quality photography: color trans- 
parencies (4x5) ; pays $15 each. Pays $5 each for 
black-and-whites (8x10). Reports within 2 weeks. 


The Miracan Merchandiser (external house- 
organ for The American CanCompany), American 
Can Company, 100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
William J. Tobin, editor. Bi-monthly. Free. Wants 
picture stories to illustrate how parent companies, 
distributors, retailers, manufacturers distribute and 
and sell CANNED carbonated beverages with 
profiit and success. 1 to 3 pix per article of 200 
words or less. Payment varies, but suggested from 
$10 and up per story. Pays on acceptance. Report 
within | week. 


I'LL DO YOUR TYPING 


Manuscript Typing—Technical or non-tech- 
nical. 65¢ per 1000 words plus postage; 70c 
corrections Editing, $1.00 per 1000 words. 


ROWENA ROBERTS 


57 W. 76th St. New York City 23, N. Y. 











EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 

Will Heideman's New 1959 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting, technique 
needed. Shows gh to write humor — - ones. house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete wi ith’ sam O markets 
also month of face to 1500 words of Allers’: if m. yo now 

SF Gas courses and help available. Return this ad and 


J. C. SLOAN. Publisher's Agent 


P. O. Box 1008, Glendale, Callfornia 








STORIES WANTED 


Your story slanted to sell. Revised for marbeting sad 
publication. Appraisal fee: $5.00 per ms 0,000 
words, $10.00 from 10,000 to 25,000 words, $15.00 book 
ms. any length, $10.00 per play. 

PEGGY RUSSELL, Literary Consultant 
73182 Fountain Ave. Hollywood 46, California 











AMA News, 535 Dearborn St., Chicago 10, 
Illinois. Bi-weekly. $3 per year. Jim Reed, editor, 
Directed to all doctors of America. Wants short 
articles covering subjects of interest to doctors in 
the socio-economic and medico-economic fields, 
Newspaper style, terse and to the point. Payment 
based on enterprise, timeliness and interest. Fillers 
on medical facts, medical history, etc. Pays $10 
and up for pix used (8x10 glossies) either when 
submitted with Mss. or with caption only. Pay- 
ment after publication. Report within 2 weeks. 


Calling All Girls, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Issued 10 times a year. 35c per 
copy; $3.50 per year. Rubie Saunders, editor, 
Wants articles on good grooming and beauty (pre- 
make-up), parties, hobbies, unusual projects, self- 
improvement (getting along with parents, brothers, 
etc.), how-to articles. To 2,000 words. No illus- 
trations, although rough sketches are welcome with 
how-to articles. Fiction should be aimed at girls 
age 7 to 14. May be set in any locale or time period. 
Avoid romantic situations with boys, although male 
characters may be included in stories. 4-part 
mystery serials will be considered. Fiction should 
run between 1,800-2,300 words. Each installment 
of mystery serials should be same. Pays upon ac- 
ceptance. Reports within 3-4 weeks. 


Junior Reviewers, Box 36, Aspen, Colorado. 6 
issues per year. 60 cents per copy. $3.50 per year. 
Margaret Clifford, editor. Audience is composed 
primarily of parents of school children, librarians 
and school teachers. Stresses non-professional ap- 
proach. Primarily interested in articles having to 
do with children, books, reading, etc., presented in 
a lively, concise fashion. Wants articles about 
authors and illustrators of children’s books, classic 
books in the field in other countries, child reading 
problems. Length 1,000 words. Specially interested 
in controversial items, such as ‘““What’s Good About 
Comic Books?” Pays $15 and up. Also buys pix 
(8x10 glossies) and line drawings at $5-$10 per. 
These may either be submitted with Mss. or with 
captions only. Payment on publication. Report 
within one week. 


The Writer’s Voice, a literary newspaper. Poets 
of America Publishing Co., 373 West 52nd St., New 
York 19, N. Y. Monthly. 20c per copy. $2 per year. 
For writers, poets, intellectuals. Wants articles 
from 500 words or less on how-to write poetry, 
patriotism, arts, sciences, great poets, medicine, 
current sociological problems, etc. Religion is out! 
Also good short stories up to 1,000 words dealing 
with important themes. Pays ¥2 cent per word. 
Send to L. Guardino. Also uses 200 word fillers of 
humorous or serious literary themes. No pix. Uss 
quality poetry up to 26 lines. No payment for 
poetry, but $1 monthly prize. Send to Georg 
Scheftel, editor. Pays on publication. Report with 
in two weeks. 
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Paar, Garroway, Leonard 
Feature Vantage Author 


Marla Baxter, author of My Saturnian 
Lover, was recently the television guest 
of Jack Paar on his *‘ Jack Paar Show,” 
national network program on NBC-TV. 
Miss Baxter was also in- 
terviewed by Bill Leon- 
ard, Sports Commentator 
on CBS-TV, New York, 
and by Dave Garroway 
on his national morning 





show, ‘‘Today,’’ over 
WNBC.-TV. . 
My Saturnian Lover is Paar 


an account of the author’s 

meeting with people from outer space, 
and the book is ifustrated with photo- 
graphs to support her contention that 
such people exist. Miss Baxter proved 
to be a stimulating guest, and was in- 
vited to return on all three TV pro- 
grams. Fan mail following her appear- 
ances was heavy. 


mse | 
| ODDS 'N’ ENDS | 
The Journal of Jean Laffite, by John 
Laffite, receiving good reviews, the lat- 
est in the Indianapolis News. . . . The 
Journal is the authentic record of the 
noted pirate’s activities during an ex- 
citing period of his life. . . . Drs. Ilg 
and Ames, of the Gesell Institute, plan- 
ning a column on The Adolescent 
Voice, by Helen Steen Huls . . . suc- 
cessful autograph party staged by St. 
Helens Chamber of Commerce, Oregon, 
to honor Don Sheldon and his Little 
Boy’s Bug Book—over 100 copies sold. 
Eleven Vantage titles chosen for exhi- 
bition at combined book exhibit, 9th 
International Conference of Social 
Work, to be held in Tokyo, Japan, 
during December . . . prices on sub- 
sidy publishing likely to go up soon, so 
lan to publish your book now . . . send 
or free booklet described in coupon 


below. 











James A. Farley Praises 
Book on Mental Health 
for Catholic Laymen 


James A. Farley, noted Catholic 
layman, has written a laudatory 
Foreword to a new Vantage book, 
A Handbook on Mental Iliness for 
Catholics. The author, Dr. Daniel 
J. Shea, is secretary to the New 
York State Department of Mental 
Hygiene and lecturer on mental hy- 
giene at Siena College and the Col- 
lege of St. Rose, Albany. The book 
has the Imprimatur of the Bishop 
of Albany, William A. Scully. 




















Catholic Children’s Book Club 
Selects a Vantage Press Title 











3 Major Mail Order | 
Campaigns In Process | 


Vantage’s Direct Mail and Mail 
Order Divisions are now actively | 
engaged in mail campaigns on the 
following titles: How To Win a 
| Fortune, by Nita Parks (to con- 
| testants); The Art of Selling, by 
| Nelg Revilo (to sales people); A 
| Handbook on Mental Illness for 
| the Catholic Layman, by Dr. Dan- 
iel Shea (to the Catholic market). 
If preliminary tests on these titles 
prove successful, the campaigns will 
be extended. 

If your book lends itself to mail 
| promotion, let us see it. Send for 
our free brochure explaining our 
publishing program and how you 
may profit te it. Use the coupon 
| below. 


| 
































Major Ralph V. Munguia (seated) signs 
Vantage contract for his novel “Strange 
Destinies’’ while Lt. Col. E. L. Casey 
(left) and Lt. Col. A. L. Brassel look 
on. 

| 





Name 


Address 


Please send me your free 24-page illustrated booklet 
explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


Saint Dominic Savio, Life of 
Boy Saint, Is Honored 


New York, N. ¥.—The Catholic Chil- 
dren’s Book Club, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
has chosen St. Dominic Savio, by Father 
William P. Gillooly, as its 
current selection for dis- 
tribution to members. The 
club caters chiefly to Cath- 
olic schools and libraries. 

St. Dominic Savio is the 
story of a poor Italian boy 
who died shortly before 
his fifteenth birthday, but 
in the eight years prior to 
his death devoted every 
moment to the God he loved. 





Fr. Gillooly 


Father Gillooly, the author, was 
ordained in 1944 and since then has 
worked closely with boys. His previous 
writings include a book, Mickey the 
Angel, an operetta, Laddie, and arti- 
cles in Catholic Student and India 
Magazine. 

Are you looking for a publisher for 
your manuscript? Why not study the 
popular subsidy publishing program of 
Vantage Press? Over a thousand auth- 
ors have used this plan to publish, pro- 
mote and distribute their books. For 
more facts, fill in the coupon below and 
mail it for our free, 24-page illustrated 
brochure. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


New York, N.Y. Washington, D. C. 
Chicago, Ill. © Hollywood, Calif. 
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LOOKING for a PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON! 
Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 
120 West 31 St., New York 1 


In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
In the Midwest: 343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Il. 
In Washington, D.C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
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Cartoonist Q 


by John Norment 


g 20 


& 


Without rambles into unallied pastures 
such as monograms on book matches and bath 
towels and endorsements on the backs of 
checks it would be tough to arrive at mean- 
ings, motivations and symbols connected 
with signatures. The only thing you have to 
consider is the actual physical appearance of 
your name on your drawing. 

Any sensible human is bound to deduce, 
from looking at the way cartoonists sign 
their names, that there is a mandatory death 
penalty for any cartoonist with more than 
one tenth of one percent legibility content 
in his signature. But itaintso! 

The nicest favor you can do for yourself, 
the editors, and your readers is to have a 
simple readable signature . . . either print or 
script. 

If you sign your name too large, chances 
are you'll irritate the editor so much he’ll 
have the name painted out in the art de- 
partment or routed out at the engravers. 
Always sign your name within the drawing 
area of your picture or it will be dropped 
out anyway. 

Some famous painters have signed their 
work on the backs of their canvases because 
they didn’t want to louse up their pictures 
with distracting elements. 

The great Japanese printmakers (Hokusai, 
Sharaku, Utamaro) made their signatures an 
integral part of the total design. 

Cartoonists take very unkindly to signature 
criticism but the way you sign your name 
is relatively unimportant. Flutey signatures 
with extraneous dingbats attached are old 
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fashioned, dated and corny. Try to keep 
your signature simple, inconspicuous, and if 
possible—legible. 

An identifiable signature is the thing most 
cartoonists are striving for. But an illegible 
signature can only be identified by other car- 
toonists and a few editors—people who are 
already familiar with your work. What about 
the thousands of magazine readers who have 
never seen your work before? It would be 
sorta nice, if your have the courage, to let 
them know who you are. Sometimes they 
would like to know. And sometimes they 
write fan mail to the magazine about your 
work . . . very gratifying. 

The proper place for the expenditure of 
your creative energies is in your ideas, your 
drawing and your captions . . . not in the 
way you sign your name. Some bright to 
morrow cartoonists are going to stop trying 
to compete with John Hancock and the 
Coca-Cola trademark and sign their names 
simply and legibly. Who'll be the first? Is 


it you? Is it you? 
Miscellanea 


John Bailey is still holding down the job as 
cartoon editor for McCa.v’s, but he has also 
picked up an additional chore. He’s now 
buying cartoons for a new Sunday supple 
ment, SuspurBiA Topay, 405 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. Price for gag cartoons is $23 
apiece. Plan to use some spreads. Haven't de- 
cided on the price, but it will be at least $10 
and maybe more. Suburban subject matte! 
wanted and your characters will be subur 
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banites. Suburbia, besides being an ugly word 
in its own rights also reminds you of Siberia. 
Too bad it doesn’t have a sweet synonym. 

I’ve had some beefs from local cartoonists 
about the market listings. They claim I 
should ignore prices paid and concentrate on 
which markets have the most comfortable 
chairs and waiting rooms. Not to mention 
drinking fountains, air conditioning and 
toilet facilities. Touche! 

An indignant gag writer sent me a letter 
once asking, ‘““Whaddaya looking for—sure 
things?” Touche! 

The gag for the Thurber cartoon where 
one duelist has severed his opponent’s head 
from his body and triumphantly remarks, 
“Touche!” was written by Carl Rose. Carl 
also wrote his own gag—Mother, “Eat your 
broccoli, dear.” Daughter, “I say it’s spinach 
and I say to hell with it.” I wish I had been 
that funny twice in my life . . . once in my 
life . . . will try to rub Carl’s head for luck 
next time I see him. 

Right here is a good place to amplify and 
correct an old saw, “The exception proves 
the rule is wrong.” 

Over the years I’ve occasionally heard car- 
toonists talking about arranging gags for sub- 
mission to editors. Heard Harry Lyons say 
that he always puts his favorite next to last 
in the batch. Anyway, Bob Barnes told me 
that if he had a doubtful or odd-ball gag he 
always put it on the bottom. Dick Cavalli 
said he organized his roughs like a baseball 
lineup. The top three were the ones he felt 
surest of, with his fourth gag acting as a 
home run hitter. 

How closely does nature imitate art? Did 
cleaning women in office buildings wear 
sneakers to work in even before Jeff Keate 
drew them that way. Why do trombone 
players, regardless of age, race, creed or 
color, all look exactly like Genghis Khan? 


I mentioned F.P.A.’s Conning Tower a 
couple of months ago and Stanley Dearstyne 
sent me some—one from the New York 
Heratp TripuNE. In one of the columns, 
Stan has E. B. White for a fellow contributor. 
I once rode in an elevator in back of Mr. 
Adams. His collar was under his tie and I 
was desperately trying to tuck his tie under 
the collar without his being aware of it but 
did not succeed. I was glared at. I guess he 





HOW TO DRAW MAGAZINE CARTOONS. written 
and drawn by 21 leading magazine cartoonists. Each 
artist has furnished one original-sized 8!/2x11 car- 
toon, on the back of which is a full page letter by 
him, giving you his tricks, —* and working meth- 
ods $5.00 


HOW TO PREPARE AND SUBMIT CARTOONS is an 
actual batch of original-sized cartoons, mailed to 
you as yours will go to the editors, showing you 
how to put your batches together to have that 
professional look,’’ and everything else you need 
to know about mailing $5.00 


HOW TO WRITE THE 7 TYPES OF CARTOON GAGS, 
a 5,000-word brochure giving you the complete 
breakdown and simple tricks of writing the 7 most 
popular types of magazine cartoon ideas $2.00 


EIGHT MORE TYPES OF CARTOON GAGS is a su 
plement to the above $2. 0 


HOW I EARN OVER $100 A WEEK CARTOONING 
FOR THE TRADE JOURNALS is a 5,000-word bro- 
chure showing you the tricks and tips of a successful 
cartoonist who earns a comfortable living at home 
via the tj's, and working entirely on assignment $2.00 


CARTOONING FOR THE TRADE JOURNALS is a Ay 


plement to the above 


HOW TO SELL YOUR CARTOONS is for the free- 
lance magazine cartoonist, showing how to do and 
peddle general cartoons successfully $2. 


50-50 CARTOON AGENCY. This agency handles only 
magazine cartoons. If you are a selling cartoonist, 
send your oldie inkers to me after they've made the 
rounds for you and/or your other agents; I'll find 
little markets for them and split the checks with you. 
This is a salvage operation and none can be re- 
turned. Dump your oldies my way and let me sal- 
vage what I can. 


LEW CARD 


BOX 187 LA HABRA, CALIF 
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Simple CARTOONS. 


eryone who likes to draw 


A book 
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obligation. Simply address 


AKTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
w Dept. 8212 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





Joker—Comedy—J est—Snappy—Breezy—Gee Whiz! 


Girls-CARTOONS-General 
FILLERS « JOKES « EPIGRAMS 


Satirical and humorous shorts up to 1500 words. 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
667 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


cane Mews 


THE PAPER SUCCESSFUL CARTOONISTS SAY IS A MUST! 


Inside information on what NY editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists & Gagwriters. Gag- 
writers Market List of cartoonists who want ga: Last 
minute Market Info from every Major, Middle an Minor 
market in N. Y. City. See the Magazine of the month! Inquir- 
ing Photog! Sez You! Editorials! The Post Cartoonists! } 
ket Review! Looks! The Doctor! The Answer Man! Do It 
Yourself! Bridgeports! Manhattans! Weather! 

Special for WRITER’S DIGEST readers. Three get ac- 
quainted copies just $1. We refund your dollar when you 
subscribe. A year’s subscription, 12 issues, $6. 

Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing industry. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 
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Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 


We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. PRACTICAL 
MAGAZINE WRITING is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, TV plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want, 


As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FREE Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-B Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 








Please send free booklet, ''The Way Past the Editor." 
No cost or obligation. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
correction if desired. 60c per 1000 words, plus 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. 
FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 
R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 


SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 5éth St. New York 19, N. Y. 




















Flawless Typing 
MaNuScRiPtiTis 
Manuscript Beauty Course 
Grammar Gremlins Carbon and first and last 
pag 
You May Pooh-Pooh Special Rates on Books 
Postage Verse 
95c per 1000 Mailed Flat 
Disabled Vet — Queries Invited 
DALE R. CARLTON 


Quality Bond 








1304 Buena Vista S.E. Albuquerque, N. M. 


GHOST WRITING 
NOVELS—BOOKS—RADIO SCRIPTS—STORIES 


Here’s your big a to submit the manuscript on which you 
have done your it to m OT for criticism, leaving 
the work for YOU % do, but for MY rewriting, which includes 
revision, editing and polishing. Authors whose work I have 
helped them with are selling. My technical skill will build up 
your manuscript and may lead to a wonderful sale for you 

per four pages of completed work typed on 20 Ib. bond. Carbon 
copy. Terms to be arranged. 
Marie Adams 1694 Blair Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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thought I was some kind of a pick-pocke, 
A pick-pocket who knew nothing of the 
anatomy of the sack suit. 

It was nice of Stan to send me the column, 
If you have a few Matthew Bay psalmbook 
in good condition around your house I'd ap. 
preciate your sending them to me. I hea 
they’re worth $151,000 apiece. Thanks, 

Did you hear about the cartoonist who 
thought somebody on the board at the Posr 
was prejudiced against bare feet in drawing 
so he always drew shoes, socks, and Paris 
garters on his characters—even the animak, 

Erasmus of Rotterdam invented italic type, 
Most magazines print cartoon captions in 
italic. It seems a better and warmer symbol 
for the spoken word than normal type. 


When drawing a head, the front or three. 
quarter view is more expressive than the 
profile. This doesn’t mean you can’t or 
shouldn’t draw profiles when you want toor 
when you think you need ’em. 


When an editor looks through a cartoonist’ 
work and doesn’t find anything suitable he 
says to himself, “Old Joe’s a pro. He doesn't 
mind too much. He knows it’s all a part of 
the game.” I don’t believe there are any 
“pros” in the cartoon business. Everybody 
suffers and dies an awful lot with every sin- 
gle rejection. Everybody gets shook when 
nothing happens. The top guys, too. Inner 
resources and fortitude are supposed to help 
but neither is an accurate synonym for solid 
sales. 

A note from Herb Gochros in answer to 
my inquiry. He writes “Hand Stamp” on his 
envelopes so that the automatic stamper at 
the post office won’t chew up his gag slips. 

Goop HousEkEEPING out of the market for 
cartoons . . . too soon! 

And Troop suggests that cartooning is fast 
nudging horse racing into second place # 
the sport of aristocrats . . . what with higher 
rates for postage, bread and ink. This pro 
lem could be solved by having the big magt- 
zines meet THE NEw YorKER’s price pit 
rated according to readership. This woul 
kick Post and Loox’s prices up to ot 
$2,000 apiece for cartoons and Tuts WEEK’ 
price would be over $5,000 per each, If tht 
editors decided, on the other hand, that tha 
would like to take full advantage of the fat 
that it’s a buyer’s market they could just 
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easily beat the price for cartoons down to 
60c a pound. I know of at least one guy who 
would be willing to sell at that price. A grue- 
some thought. I have friends who refuse to 
sell cartoons below a minimum price. Such 
people lend a certain tone to the business 
and are entitiled to respect. 

By the time Christopher Columbus was 
old enough to join the Cub Scouts, hun- 
dreds of Gutenberg’s printers had quit their 
jobs and taken the art of printing all over 
Europe. Maybe if the old boy had paid bet- 
ter wages his workers would have stayed put 
and the fad for printing books and reading 
same would have remained purely local and 
eventually petered out. And what about the 
French scientist (Fabre?) who _ peeping- 
tomed the wasps to find out how to make 
paper? If it weren’t for the likes of such 
as them there wouldn’t even be any maga- 
zines to sell our wares to. I guess I’m trying 
to say that this is the best of all possible 
worlds but I’d better not. Prof. Pangloss 
might sue me for plagiarism. Here, then, is 


the: 


Late Cartoon News 


CavaLier, 67 West 44th Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Fred Roloff buys male slant and 
pays $40 apiece. Pays fifty dollars for multi- 
pix and small spreads. Use 100 to 150 car- 
toons a year. Buys all rights. 

True, 67 West 44th Street, New York 36, 
N.Y. Bill McIntyre does the buying for 
True. Policy and publishers same for TRUE 
and CavaLieR. TRUE pays $85 for cartoons. 
This is your best market for male slant car- 
toons. 


Guns Macazine, 8150 North Central Park 
Avenue, Skokie, Illinois. W. B. Edwards pays 
$10 for cartoons about sporting weapons, 
small arms and collector’s items. No car- 
toons about gunsels (in spite of the imbecili- 
ty of radio and TV censors and vice presi- 
dents, this is an obscene word. It does not 
mean what they think it means at all and 
should not be allowed on the air until all 
four-letter words have been used first). 
Iron AcE, Chilton Publications, 56th and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Frank 
Starin pays $7.50 apiece for cartoons about 
Industry and Management. , Uses a dozen 
and up cartoons every month, 





POEMS 


} Wanted to be set to music. 
¥ by America’s Largest Song Studio. 
¥ Send Poems. Immediate consideration. 
* Phonograph Records Made 
FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLOG., BOSTON, MASS. 








WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE. the leading contest hobby 
publication, lets you in on how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 











OrriceE Executive, National Office Man- 
agement Association, Willow Grove, Pa. 
Dickson Ash buys a few business gags each 
month at $5 per. 


U.S. Camera, 9 East 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. ¥, Buys a baker’s dozen of car- 
toons a year for $10 each. Line only. Car- 
toons to appeal to pro photographers. 


Bow an’ Arrow, Bowman Dairy Com- 
pany, 140 West Ontario St., Chicago, III. 
Light humor seen through the eyes of the 
dairy farmer. Pay $5 apiece for cartoons 
which should be ample to pay your dairy bill 
for today. 

AMAZING SCIENCE Fiction StorigEs, FAN- 
rastic, 1 Park Ave. Sid Greiff buys car- 
toons for both magazines and pays $7.50 
apiece for them. Cartoons to supplement the 
writing of Bradbury, Heinlein, Sturgeon and 
all them other fine space-happy cats. 

Tic, Ticonium, P.O. Box 350, Albany, 
New York. Joseph Strach pays $10 apiece 
for cartoons to interest the dentist—not the 
patient. If dentistry is ever painful Tic 
wouldn’t care to know about it. 


Lion Macazine, 209 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. Wendell Tozer 
pays $15 apiece for cartoons about office, 
home life and sundry doings of members of 
the Lion’s club and maybe a few absent- 
minded Kiwanians who wandered into the 
wrong meeting by mistake. 

EVERYWOMAN’S FamiLy Circe, 25 West 
45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. Harold O. 
Warren, Jr., pays $25 apiece for the 2 or 3 
cartoons used in each issue. Cartoons to en- 
tertain Everywoman and her family circle. 
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By Nancy Vogel 


The television writer should keep in mind 
that there are other ways to break into this 
medium besides shooting for the glamorous 
$1,500-a-script dramatic play field. 

Ted Hilgenstuhler, news editor and feature 
writer for TV-Rapio Lire and part-time trav- 
elogue writer, is a man who has found one 
of these other ways; and he is so satisfied 
with what he is doing that he doesn’t look 
upon it as merely a steppingstone to a better- 
paid type of writing. 

“For my first TV script,” he recalls, “I got 
$20. It was Bill Burrud’s first show, a Las 
Vegas travelogue, and the total budget was 
$400. I’ve never been sorry I accepted the 
job—the show caught on, and now Burrud’s 
WANDERLUST is successful and well-known. 
My pay still can’t compare to what the big 
playwrights are making, but it’s not too bad. 
You see, in local TV, nobody is union, so 
costs and salaries are lower. Also, it’s far 
easier to get in.” 


Ted Hilgenstuhler was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., of German parents, When he was 17, 
he enlisted in the navy, and after serving for 
three years, resumed his education. He was 
graduated from Montana State University 
in 1950 with a degree in journalism. He be- 
gan his writing career as a police reporter 
for a Montana newspaper, and continued 
studying writing by means of various courses. 
In August, 1951, he came to Hollywood, and 
got a job with TV-Rapio Lire, where he did 
a type of work which led naturally to his get- 
ting an opportunity to handle some of the 
lower-paying kinds of television writing. 


“Travelogues,” he says, “are somewhat 
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comparable to the B unit in movies; we 
concentrate on quantity, not quality. | 
write 3000 words a week; this is tremen- 
dous footage and wordage. The camera- 
men shoot the film without a script; weath- 
er, the action that might come up, and 
so on, are such variables. If I’d write the 
script ahead of time, and they tried to follow 
it, it might cost twice as much to film the 
story; they'd be trying to get in the action 
I called for, waiting until conditions were 
just as I specified, and so on. The camera- 
men actually do a creative job themselves, 
without the guidance of a script. They build 
suspense and drama as they go, from what- 
ever materials and action are at hand. I have 
the crews pick up all available pamphlets 
and other information from the various 
places where they shoot film, to help me in 
preparing the script. 

“Bill Burrud and the production staff, not 
I, decide what each film will be about. They 
depend to a certain extent on ideas they get 
from outside sources. Supposing a man calls 
from Las Vegas, for instance, and. says, 
*‘They’ve caught a lion here. Do you want 
to buy the lion and do a lion hunt show? 
Or maybe some airline will call and tell us 
they'll take the whole crew to Austria. We 
don’t turn that down, of course. 

“I am not, like the usual writer, the real 
determiner of whether or not the show wil 
be good. If they shoot a good picture, I can 
make it great; if it’s medium, I can make 
it good. If it’s lousy, I can only elevate it 
a little. My writing can raise it one notch 
from what it really is. When the film 3 
ready, I watch it once to get the genera 
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idea. Then I watch it foot by foot, figuring 
how many words to each section. I figure 
about three words to a foot. Usually it’s not 
in the form of a story at all, just a sequence 
here and a sequence there, and I have to 

whip the whole thing into some kind of a 
cohesive story. Sometimes it’s exasperating; 
they'll have too little footage on something 
really good, about which I could write a 
lot, or maybe far too much footage on some- 
thing that isn’t good at all. I use music for 
dramatic effect, too—for instance I'll have 
the music come up during a nice pan shot of 
a mountain. 

“Writing a travelogue is half reporting, 
half creative. It’s more than just a docu- 
mentary; you must not only educate, but 
entertain at well. You must give your audi- 
ence the five W’s and the H, but it must be 
done palatably. For this type of writing, a 
newspaper background helps, because of the 
training and exercise it gives in speed. You 
must be a good factual reporter; you must 
have the instinct, and then do it and do it 
until you become good at it. In documen- 
taries and travelogues it isn’t as necessary as 
in drama to get attention quickly and let the 
suspense grow. Viewers will hang on through 
a dull spot much more than in another type 
show. 

“The way for a beginner to start is to 
write for small local TV stations. Even if 
you have to work for nothing at first, or for 
very little, you will build up credits and ex- 
perience. Knock on doors, and keep at it, 
until you get a job in the industry.” 

And Hilgenstuhler has some good, solid ad- 
vice in regard to sizing up one’s capabilities: 
“Somewhere along the line a writer should 
size up his potentialities; that’s better than 
dreaming all his life about the big play he’s 
going to do some day, and then never do 
anything at all. It’s better to do something 
small than only dream about doing some- 
thing big. Besides, there’s always a good 
chance that that something small may turn 
out to be a steppingstone to something big. 
I get real satisfaction out of writing trave- 
logues, although at first I didn’t think I 
would, Satisfaction in work is the main thing, 
realizing yourself as a person, whether you’re 
a ditch digger or an opera star. 


“Write whatever you can, wherever you 





LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 words....... $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words........ 5.00 
TV scripts—One act ............... . 3.00 
,. SSS a 5.00 
are 7.50 
_ AI GR CR SZ 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Fiushing 55, N. Y. 
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EDITING AND TYPING 


Fast, accurate service on 20 Ib. bond. Free carbon. 
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MARIANNE F. MACKENZIE 


6032 Pimenta Avenue Lakewood, California 
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PUBLISHED OR UNPUBLISHED 


SELL YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD 
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can, but most of all, enjoy it. No, I guess I 
shouldn’t say ‘enjoy,’ because nobody ever 
really enjoys writing; but get self-satisfac- 
tion, even if you don’t get much money at 
the start. If you don’t get satisfaction from 
your writing, you'd better quit!” 


Late News 


The planned dramatic television series of the 
Writers Guild of America is getting off to a 
good start with the submission of more than 
330 scripts which have been turned in for 
consideration. Members from both the East 
and the West branches of the Guild are con- 
tributing scripts, and judging to pick the 
best 13 of the group is now underway. Each 
of the winning scripts will be bought at a 
minimum price of $2,500. 

A new CBS-TYV series which will be of par- 
ticular interest to women writers is WOMAN 
IN THE Case, which will star (in a third of 
its segments) Maureen O’Hara. This series 
is aimed at women viewers, and well-known 
women stars will appear in the segments in 
which Miss O’Hara does not appear. 

Cypress Productions, a new television film 
company owned by Dennis O’Keefe, will 
film 39 segments of a new series, tentatively 
titled ALL ARounp Towne in whichO’Keefe 
will star. Production on the series, described 
as a “dramatic comedy,” should be under- 
way very soon. 


TV Market List 


While, as ever, many new programs are 
coming into production all the time, still the 
old established anthologies remain by far the 
best market, particularly for writers who 
don’t have close contact with the field. 


Scu.itz PLayuouseE, CBS-TV. Half hour, 
film. Scripts for this program should have 
strong leading roles that will attract stars 
whose names have viewer appeal. Dramatic 
stories, with good characterizations, are 
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what is most wanted at the moment. Drama, 
mystery and occasionally Westerns are used. 
Stories must be submitted through agents, 
Story editor is Mae Livingston, Revue Pro. 
ductions, 4024 Radford, Studio City, Calif, 


AtrreD Hircucock Presents, CBS.TY. 
Half hour, film. Stories for this mystery an. 
thology series should have the famous Hitch. 
cock twist at the end. Suspense is important, 
and surprises throughout the script, which 
contribute to this suspense, are helpful. Sinc 
many of the stories for this program ar 
taken from the Alfred Hitchcock Mystery 
Magazine (Chanin Bldg., Room 447, 12) 
E. 42nd St., N. Y..) one way to break in 
might be to write for the magazine. Submit 
scripts or outlines through agents. Story edi. 
tor is Mae Livingston, Revue Productions, 


4024 Radford, Studio City, Calif. 


U.S. Steet Hour, CBS-TV. One hour} 


live. All kinds of stories are used on this pro-} 


gram—mystery, drama, Americana. Most of 
the stories deal with average Americans, and 
subjects which make audience identification 
easy. Your chances will be better if you use 
an agent, Story editor is Gerry Morrison, 
Batton, Barton, Durstine, and Osborne, 
1680 Vine St., Hollywood, Calif. 


G. E. TuHeatre, CBS-TV. Half hour, film. 
This series uses a variety of types of stories, 
all with upbeat endings. They have used 
comedy, mystery, straight drama, and Wes. 
erns. They want stories which are out of the 
ordinary, off the beaten path, but not too far 
off. There should be one or two strong star- 
ring roles, Submit scripts or outlines through 
an agent. The story editor is Mae Livingston, 
Revue Productions, 4024 Radford, Studio 
City, Calif. 


Tue Miuionarre, CBS-TV. Half hour, 
film. The story editor will look at very briel 
outlines (from a few paragraphs to two 
pages in length). Anything longer should be 
sent in through an agent. And even for the 
brief outlines, you must first send for and tt 
turn a signed release form. Stories deal with 
the giving, by an anonymous donor, of a mil 
lion dollars to one of the characters in the 
story, and the events surrounding the gift 
Story editor is Milton Merlin, Desilu-Holly- 


wood, 780 N. Gower St., Hollywood, Calif 
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MARCH ARTICLE POSSIBILITIES 


1. Pets of the Chief of Police in Your Area. 
The oldest; those with the oddest names; un- 
usual habits or tricks; quarters. Likes and 
dislikes in food. Any burglars routed? (At- 
tention, photojournalists. ) 

2. Use of Airplanes by Power Companies 
in Your Section. Slant: How the flights 
amount to big time-savers in the location of 
wire trouble. Compare with the old method. 
Number of hours flown by the pilot in the 
performance of duty. Chief cause of line 
woes; worst storms. (Attention, photojour- 
nalists. ) 

3. The Talent Bureau of a Local or Near- 
by Television Station. Interview the direc- 
tor. The days auditions are given. Which 
sex leads in seeking berths on programs? 
Slant: How the bureau has given unknowns 
their golden opportunity and introduced 
them to “big time.” Filling engagements out- 
side of TV. The encouragement and advice 
the director extends performers. (Attention, 
photojournalists. ) 

4. The Dean of Legal Secretaries in Your 
City. The most interesting points about 
working for an attorney; cases that have been 
the most exciting. Does she attend quite a 
few trials, and is she fond of detective stories? 
New laws that she would recommend. 

5. How Local Ministers Meet Their Busy 
Schedules. Late for any weddings? And 
have any of them mixed up places? Un- 
avoidable delays. Average number of wed- 
dings and funerals per week; journeys into 
distant states for services. The role of the 
wife in carrying out the schedule. (Atten- 
tion, photojournalists. ) 

6. The Drum and Bugle Corps of War 
Veterans in Your County. The leader and 
his experience as a musician. Have any of 
the members been professionals? The dean 
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of the musicians. The amount of practice 
each week; largest parades in which the 
group has participated; awards in competi- 
tion. (Attention, photojournalists. ) 

7. Newest Wrinkles in the Telephone In- 
dustry. An insight into a research labora- 
tory. Today marks the eighty-third anniver- 
sary of the patenting of the telephone by 
Alexander Graham Bell. A progress report 
by the manager of the local exchange. The 
recent introduction of drive-in telephones. 
(Attention, photojournalists. ) 


8. A Day With the Purchasing Agent at 
the State Penitentiary. Slant: How the high 
cost of living has struck the penitentiary as 
in other walks of life. Daily or weekly re- 
quirements; the food bill, not counting the 
produce raised on the prison farm. The wear 
and tear of the clothing. The worst head- 
aches of the subject. (Attention, photojour- 
nalists. ) 

9. The Battle Between the Merrimac and 
the Monitor on This Day in 1862. Slant: 
How the approaching observance of the cen- 
tennial of the War Between the States puts 
the spotlight on the engagements, on land 
and sea. The principals in the Merrimac- 
Monitor encounter. 

10. The Tallest Waterwheel in Your Sec- 
tion of the State. The mill and its length of 
service to the community; years of the worst 
droughts. The fast-departing era of the 
waterwheel. The popularity of the place 
with picnickers. ( Attention, photojournalists. ) 


11. An Interview With a Textbook Sales- 
man. The problem of bringing textbooks up 
to date. Slant: How styles in school books, 
like in clothes, change. Is the salesman a 
former teacher himself? The extent of his 
travels and the average number of appoint- 
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ments he makes in a month. His views on 
educational methods. 


12. The Children of Fire Chiefs in Your 
Section. The main fascinations the fire de- 
partments hold for the kids. Any trips to 
fires? Ambitions of the boys and girls. How 
the fathers are real pals to the youngsters in 
off-hours. Hobbies shared by the fire chiefs 
and the children. (Attention, photojour- 
nalists. ) 

13. Insurance on Dogs. How coverage is 
provided in various fields, such as death 
caused by the dog being struck or run over 
by vehicles, bitten by another canine, fire, 
and gunshot. Covering dog theft; highest 
policies. 

14. The First Ice Plants in Your City. 
Early equipment; prices in those years; 
memories of ice wagons and children follow- 
ing them down the streets. The growth of 
the ice industry locally; pioneers who still 
live. Slant: The revolution in the food world 
resulting from commercial ice, which made 
possible the preservation of food. 


15. Presidents as Educators. Andrew Jack- 
son, the seventh president, who was born on 
March 15, 1767, undertook such a career, 
but decided in favor of law, and Garfield 
also taught school. Taft became professor of 
constitutional law at Yale University ; Wood- 
row Wilson was a teacher at Bryn Mawr, 
Wesleyan, and Princeton, heading the last; 
and President Eisenhower, who served as 
president of Columbia University. 


16. The Variety of Descriptions! Interview 
the local chief of police or veteran cops about 
how witnesses to crimes frequently vary in 
giving descriptions of the criminals. Just 
how observing are most people? What are 
the top points about observations? Miscar- 
riages of justice through wrong descrip- 
tions, 

17. St. Patrick’s Day. The traditional luck 
of the Irish, as related by well-known Irish- 
men of your county. What they recall, as 
their luckiest breaks. Good luck tokens, 
Close brushes with the Grim Reaper with 
nary a scratch. 

18. Rental of Airplanes in Your Area. 
Slant: How the renting of aircraft is finding 
more and more favor, resembling the popu- 
larity of automobile rental service. Use by 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
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I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
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Technical manuscripts a specialty. Prompt, accurate 
work on quality bond, with one carbon. » expe- 
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pleasure seekers and sportsmen during week- 
ends and holidays; businessmen who rely on 
air service. The operator of the rental serv. 
ice and the number of his crafts. (Attention, 
photojournalists. ) 


i9. The Champion Patent Holder in Your 
County. The number of patents to his, or 
her credit.; the inventions that have spelled 
the most profit. How ideas for inventions 
are developed; the making of models. Has 
anybody ever beat the subject to the patent- 
ing of an invention? Inventions predicted 
for the year 1975. (Attention, photojour- 
nalists. ) 

20. Advent of Spring. Twins of your city 
or county who are ardent fishermen. Favorite 
fishing spots; largest catches; photographs 
that prove big fish stories. The amount of 
equipment. Do the twins always return home 
with something in their creel? (Attention, 
photojournalists. ) 

21. The Poet Laureat of Your State As a 
Speaker. Early poems that still stand as 
favorites with his audiences. Number of en- 
gagements during the past twelve months. 
Does he disdain remuneration? Slant: How 
his popularity as a literary figure as well as 
a speaker debunks the belief in some quar- 
ters that poetry is on the sissy side. His books 
of verse. 

22. The Head of the Cemetery Board of 
Your State. The group’s duties; the princi- 
pal problems. How the board regulates and 
licenses the perpetual care of cemeteries. The 
growing number of cemeteries in the state. 

23. The Largest Farm Family in Your 
County. Slant: The parents’ ability in man- 
aging both the children and the finances. 
The oldest and the youngest of the childen; 








1658 So Normandie 





WE CAN HELP YOU... OPEN YOUR DOOR TO SUCCESS 
SERVICES AVAILABLE 
APPRAISAL — COACHING — REVISIONS — GHOSTWRITING — MARKETING 
Write for FREE brochure, “OPEN YOUR DOOR TO SUCCESS.” 
WINNERS IN OUR ANNUAL CONTEST 


Short Story, $25.00 — Robert H. Melanson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Novelette, $50.00 — No entries. . 


Play, $75.00 — Marie McAdams and Joseph Czajkowski, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
Book-length, $100.00 — Jack C. Woodruff, Eureka, Calif. 


MARY KAY TENNISON 
Phone: RE 1-6780 


Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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Would you like your book to make headlines ? 


Every writer would — headline publicity frequently means recognition and sales that routine 
publication cant give you. Exposition Press has published more headline books than any 


other subsidy publisher. Here are three: instances from our files. There are many more 


HOW A PROMINENT ACTOR. A GLAMOROUS ENTERTAINER AND A U.S. SENATOR 
FIGURED IN THE PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS OF FHREE EXPOSITION BOOKS 


Cuar.tton Heston, the celebrated star of motion pictures, 

7 & « radio and television, is seen here with James Kepler, author 
Lay 4 a of The Jordan Beachhead, while the actor’s wife proudly dis- 
& a Pe plays a copy of the book at a gala reception and autograph 
VN party in L.A. Mr. Heston gave Exposition his whole-hearted 
cooperation in the book’s headline promotion campaign. He 

took time off from his own hectic publicity campaign for his 

latest film, The Ten Commandments, to write a foreword to 

the book and to autograph copies along with the author at 

this affair (over 500 attended). Mr. Kepler received over 

$1,300 in royalties in the first six months, and the L.A. Herald- 

Express hailed his book as “an outstanding and remarkable 

first novel.” Photo— PHILIP BRAUN STUDIO, LOS ANGELES 


Wenpy Baararie, glamorous star of motion pictures, radio and 
TV, receives a copy of The Pageant of the Mediterranean 
from Edward Uhlan, president of Exposition Press, at a book- 
christening party aboard the cruiseship Oslofjord. Our pro- 
motion staff arranged one of the most spectacular publication- 
day book “launchings” in publishing history in honor of 
author Sheridan Garth. Miss Barrie “launched” the book with 
the traditional champagne bottle at the press party attended 
by 70 representatives of N. Y. newspapers, wire services, radio 
and TV, and transportation officials. National feature stories, 
followed up by intensive selling, rocketed the book into its 
4th edition and its selection by the Travel Book Club. 


Senator Epwarp J. Tuye (Minn.), proponent of legislation 
to establish a National Cemetery at Birch Coulie, site of the 
Indian Massacre of 1862, receives a copy of a novel based 
on the bloody event from the author, Dr. Bernard F. Ederer, 
who donned the garb of a Sioux chief for the occasion in the 
nation’s capital. The author, now a resident of Calif., per- 
sonally attended autograph parties (with huge turnouts) in 
Minn., and was interviewed on radio-TV in Minneapolis, 
L.A. and Baltimore. A “Cavalcade of Books” selection, Birch 
Coulie sales for the first three months amounted to $600 
in author’s royalties. The book was recently acclaimed by the 
“% L.A. Herald-Express as “a first-rate historical novel that is a 
2a, must for all readers of frontier lore.” 


URE—FREE 
Evaluated Promptly NEW BROCH tory of 209 
you have Read the oer evi ijn our 
No elias esp jon, ful subsidy Pv Yo 
written, fictio itori 2 

for a prompt an 


ota Dept. WD90, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y 
Exposition Press Inc. a i 9172 Sill De seviie Hollywood 46 








the number in school. The daily chores each 
child performs; sources of part-time income. 
The youngsters’ part in rural organizations. 
(Attention, photojournalists. ) 

24. Counties in Your State Named for 
Governors. The founding and earliest offi- 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


quality Kraft — gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
33 "b's res me a 


and 25 O14 © 121g... weer cc eeeeercee $1.50 
50 
3 


ex *5 a; 82 “4 i Mee cccccccccccccce 1.25 
2 re a 24) eer cecccsesesesecceces 
Add ise posta: s., * ea coh above FEOURS. Excess refunded. 
Comaigte supplies list on request. 100 514 x 81 noteheads 
and 63% envelopes printed 3 lines same copy, postpaid 


in USA. $2.50 
LEE E. GOOCH 
Hernando, Miss. 
Writer’s Supplies Since ’35 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 
Short and Booklength Manuscripts 
25c per finished page booklength scripts. 30c per finished 
page short scripts. Extra first and last pages free. 
Postage Please 
CLARA M. GRANT 


1339 Cedar St. EXbrook 63787 
Santa Monica, California 


STUCK WITH A BOOK OR SHORT STORY? 


I'll rewrite it for you or collaborate with you. No reading 

fee. TV and radio scripts done from your material. My book, 

FICTION PLOT CONSTRUCTION is a book no writer 

can afford to be without. Price $2.00. Also a 12-lesson course 

in creative writing that will put you over the selling hump. 
ZEIGER HAY Writer's Workshop 

1223 W. Kirk San Antonio, Texas 


WRITE SONGS 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Neatly, on 20 lb. bond, one carbon, extra first 
page, mailed flat, 50c per 1000 words, 60c with 
minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 

BARBARA BYINGTON 


8 Lark Lane Springfield, Vermont 











MILDRED I. REID 


For instruction by mail. For Chicago class. 
For plots and poetry. For N. H. Writers Colony. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 


1—WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! (Basic Techni Desascccee $1.25 
2— WRITERS! HELP YOURSELVES’ Formulas (1957) 2 
3——-WRITERS: LE PLOT (1958 Edition)..........-.+. so 
4—WRITERS KE ELL! (Advance bpm eee 

pamer TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types e 


la 3:00 
6—WRIT LEARN TO EARN! (New approach tc oy writting) = oo 
7—THE DEVIL’ S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. $3.50, from me... 3.00 


Contoocook MILDRED |. REID New Hampshire 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appea —t curreaty . juvenile publications. Not a 

ow ut a SH iW course. Personal criticism 
included. Send stamp a rs. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 
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cials. Highlights of the governors’ adminis- 
trations; descendants of the chief executives, 
Statues in honor of the governors. 

25. Woes of Parcel Post Carriers in Your 
City. Searching high and low for houses; 
the confusion caused by people moving. Try- 
ing to get an occupant to come to the door; 
how snapping dogs make life miserable. 
Sending packages to a dead Parcel-Post 
branch. 

26. Diabetics and Cops. Slant: The prob- 
lems presented by a diabetic when there is 
an insulin reaction while he is driving a car. 
Identification cards with instructions. Rous- 
ing sufferers from comas; summoning home- 
folks. Mistaking diabetics for alcoholics. 
Statistics show that diabetes strikes one out 
of every eighty Americans. 


27. Birth of the U.S. Navy. March 27, 
1794, witnessed George Washington’s sign- 
ing of the act that created the navy. Size of 
the infant force; the leaders. 


28. A Bachelor Mayor of Your Section. 
What about his skill in the culinary depart- 
ment? His hobbies and favorite sports. His 
leadership in civic, fraternal, religious, and 
social activities. Is he called upon to act as 
a judge in beauty contests? (Attention, pho- 
tojournalists. ) 

29. The Mothers-in-Law of Athletic 
Coaches in Your Section. Going hither and 
yon to see the teams play. The most thrilling 
moments, Any favorite athletes? (Attention, 
photojournalists. ) 


30. Journalistic History in Alaska, the 
Forty-ninth State. Uncle Sam purchased 
Alaska from Russia on March 30, 1867, and 
one year later a tailor by the name of Thomas 
G. Murphy issued THe Ataska Times, the 
first newspaper for public distribution there. 
Alaska’s earliest newspaper, THE Esgut- 
MEANX, appeared two years earlier. Newspa- 
pers and magazines published in Alaska to- 
day. 

31. The War Against Mosquitoes! The 
spraying program by the city. The operation 
of the spraying trucks and the frequency of 
use. Any complaints about the trucks’ noise 
late at night? The solution used in Opera- 
tion Mosquito; cost of the program. Worst 
breeding places. (Attention photojour- 
nalists. ) 
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An invitation to all 
men and women with 


WRITING ABILITY 


Who Want to Attain Professional Skill 


UUNUUNUAANATAAANUA AAA 
INI 


Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test May 
{ Qualify You For Individualized Train- : 
: ing by Successful Writers and Editors 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers a chance 
to learn writing as famous writers learned—by writing 
steadily, under the patient direction of a professional. 


ALL WORK IS DONE IN YOUR 
OWN HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


You receive regular assignments designed to get you 
started and keep you writing. You also submit original work 
of any type or any length. Before long you are doing 
complete stories or articles, concentrating on the type of 
writing that suits you best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to anyone who pos- 
sesses natural ability. A qualifying literary Aptitude Test is 
offered without charge. Many people who never wrote a line 
for publication have passed this test and made a success of 
the training. Send for your test today and find out how your 
natural writing ability measures up. There is no obligation 
of course. Fill out and mail the coupon below. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


Th e M A CG AZINE THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
INSTITUTE 


a Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 812-P 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 

ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 





other information about the Magazine Institute 
to: 





Name 


Street Address .. 


City or Town Se renee 
(All inquiries confidential. No sal will call.) 
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LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
P. O. Box 1677-D Casselberry, Florida 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Stories — Novels — Fiction — Non-Fiction 
Prompt, Reliable 65c per 1,000 Words 
Minor Corrections Poetry 1%e per line 

1 Carbon Minimum Charge $1 
Extra first and last page 
Please add postage and exchange 


EUGENIA H. BROOK 











P. O. Box 1138 Atlanta 1, Ga. 





SHORTHAND in 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 
per minute. No symbols; no machines. Uses 
ABC's. Learn at home. Write—transcribe. Low 
Cost. 500,000 graduates. Typing available. 
36th year. Write for FREE booklet to: 


of, Dept. Wed ling 


55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt—Accurate 
Bond paper Extra first page 
Free carbon Mailed flat 
65c per 1000 words includes minor corrections. 
Send return postage. 


ESTHER BONNER 


1804 W. Cienega San Dimas, Calif. 
Edgewood 27871 


WRITERS! ATTENTION! 


We are presently in a position to accept a few more 
manuscripts before our catalog goes to press. 
Should our editors approve your manuscript, our co- 
operative contract will offer you high royalties and 
subsidiary rights. All subjects considered. We are 
subsidy publishers. Send your manuscripts to: 


CLAYTON PRESS 
Atten: Mr. Noland, 507 Fifth Ave., New York 17, New York 





YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 
$150 


Line by line —including editing, re- 
writing, and marginal comments di- 
rectly on script. Detailed criticism and 
For 1,000 Words "alysis of your plot, characters, dia- 


—Pius Return 


one logue, writing style, etc. included. 


WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P. O. Box 436-D St. Louis 66, Mo. 








BOOK LENGTH SPECIAL: 


Because I prefer working on longer manuscripts, I am offer- 
ing a $10 discount on lengths over 100,000 words. 

Do SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUA- 
TION, bother you? Then let me correct and type your 
manuscript. For complete editing, corrections, and typing, 
with bond paper, carbon, $1 
with $10 discount as above. 


EVA LONGSDORF 
Your Friendly Typist Arkansaw, Wisconsin 


per 1000, or 28c per page, 





SONG WRITERS 


OUTSTANDING, ethical composing offer—in WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST over 30 YEARS. (4) of my songs alone 
sold over a HALF MILLION RECORDS of various 
labels led by world-famous VICTOR! Seeing is believing. 
Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the ACI 

TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 








RAY HIBBELER (Send Stoned 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. c-13 Chicago 31, Ill. 
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N.Y. Market Letter 


THEATER Memo, 15 Albany Avenue, Brook- 
lyn 16, New York, concerns itself largely 
with promoting community theater proj. 
ects by little theaters, community organiza. 
tions, PTA’s, trade-unions, schools, fra- 
ternal groups, etc. 

Right now it carries announcements of 
forthcoming productions, reviews of new per- 
formances, and brief articles dealing with 
community theaters. It is a monthly. 

The editor is Kenneth Whitlock who knows 
a great deal about the field and is dedicated 
to broadening and enriching it. He is also 
the publisher, and unfortunately he is work- 
ing on a limited budget. 

I have a feeling that this little magazine isa 
comer. If you, too, like Kenneth, are a part 
of this fascinating world and want to work 
in it, and sympathize with his financial situ- 
ation, write to him. He would be interested 
in hearing about your ideas. 

Right now he has Robert Leslie and Ben- 
jamin A. Brown reviewing community plays 
in the New York area. Perhaps you would 
like to perform a similar service for your 
community. 

DAEDALUs is a new quarterly journal pub- 
lished by American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences and Wesleyan University Press. The 
editor-in-chief is Dr. Gerald Holton, Fellow 
of the Academy and physicist at Harward. 

The purpose of this publication is to “pro- 
vide communication between leading scholars 
in all fields, in an attempt to remedy the 
present isolation of the specialist.” This is in 
line with the general purpose of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences, which 
since 1779 has been devoting itself to the 
cultivation of “every art and science which 
may tend to advance the interest, honor, 
dignity, and happiness of a free, independent 
and virtuous people.” 

The Academy is at 280 Newton Street, 
Brookline Station, Boston 46, Mass. 


(cont'd from pg. 39) 


Late News 


Pergamon Press, Inc., at 122 East 55th St.. 
New York City 22, is a book publishing house 
which puts out scientific, technical, and col- 
lege texts. The president is Capt. I. R. Max- 
well; the editor, E. Millar. 
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KNOWLEDGE 
THAT HAS 


PYRAMIDS 


> 


= ZAoZZ 


HENCE came the knowledge that built the Pyra- 
\ ‘ | mids and the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civi- 
lization began in the Nile Valley centuries ago. 
Where did its first builders acquire their astounding wisdom 
that started man on his upward climb? Beginning with 
naught they overcame nature’s forces and gave the world its 
first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come from a race 
now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched with 
Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 


Today it is known that they discovered and learned to interpret 
certain Secret Methods for the development of their inner power 
of mind. They learned to command the inner forces within 
their own beings, and to master life. This secret art of living 
has been preserved and handed down throughout the ages. 
Today it is extended to those who dare to use its profound 
ptinciples to meet and solve the problems of life in these 
complex times. 


This Sealed Book— FREE 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achieve- 
ment and happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to yourself 
to learn about this rational method of applying natural laws for the 
mastery of life. To the thoughtful person it is obvious that everyone 
cannot be entrusted with an intimate knowledge of the mysteries of 
life, for everyone is not capable of properly using it. But if you are one 
of those possessed of a true desire to forge ahead and wish to make 
use of the subtle influences of life, the Rosicrucians (not a religious 
Organization) will send you A Sealed Book of explanation without 
obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the privacy of your 
own home, without interference with your personal affairs or manner 
of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or strange prac- 
tices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. To obtain your 
complimentary copy use the coupon opposite or address Scribe B.Q.F. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 


ENDURED WITH THE 


A SECRET METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 





AMENHOTEP IV 
Founder of Egypt's 
Mystery Schools 


Use this 
coupon for 
FREE 

copy of book 





SCRIBE B.Q.F. 
The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 


Please send free copy of Sealed Book 
which I shall read as directed. 
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OVER $4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES 
WON BY OUR STUDENTS RECENTLY 


$84,000 from Remington 
$25,000 from Post Cereals 
$25,000 from Chevrolet 
$20,000 from Maidenform 
$15,000 from Colgate 
$10,000 from Dial Soap 
$10,000 from Karo 

132 Vacation Trips & Cruises 
124 Cars in Various Contests 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest “SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN’ — 
bringing you winning help for the big contests now 
on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


 SnEEaEEeeEanea 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt, accurate, confidential service. 
Bond, one carbon, extra first and last 
pages. 60c per thousand. 


BARBARA MEISNER 
290 Ridgewood Read, Key Biscayne, Miami, Fiorida 
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WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 
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Publishers’ Weekly should, and so do we! 
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4 wi bhp bi er PRESS 

» 391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 
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GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writin 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | DO | 
FOR YOU! Reference women's WHO'S WHO. 
Correspondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation Avenue, W.D. Miami 33, Florida 








NOVELS ARE MY SPECIALTY 


But I tyve other lengths, . 50¢ thousand words, 
pins . Corrasable Bond or Bond. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed, 
Soaciat THIS MONTH ONLY—£EV M NOVEL-LENGTH 
Eee TYPED Quicnty AND NEATLY. AT HALF- Paicn. 
mor Corrections, Carbon, Re-checking done FREE. 


MISS GRACE EVELYN LEACH 
Street Vidor, Texas 
Telephone: ROckwell 9-3209 











Now it is sponsoring the publication of two 
new publications: TaLanta: THE Inrer.- 
NATIONAL JOURNAL OF ANALYTICAL CHEm- 
istrY, of which Dr. Cecil D. Wilson is edi- 
tor, is a bi-monthly. Because of its interna- 
tional scope and circulation there are ad- 
ditional regional editors in Prague, Tokyo, 
and Moscow. 

The other magazine is the JoURNAL oF AR 
Po.uTion, also a quarterly. The editor here 
is A. J. Haagen-Smith. 

If you are doing work in either of these 
highly specialized fields, you might write to 
the editors about your ideas. Wait with your 
manuscripts until submissions are invited. 

About a year ago Nelson Doubleday, Inc., 
inaugurated the Best-in-Children’s Books 
Club, which offers subscribers the best in 
children’s literature, both classic and con- 
temporary, fiction and non-fiction, and the 
best in children’s art, at $1.29 per volume. 
This took a good deal of planning and ex- 
perimentation, but the result is quite an 
achievement, 

The books run to 5%2x8'% inches and 
about 136 pages, with many color illustra- 
tions. Of course, most selections are made 
on the basis of books already published. 
There are books for children from ages two 
to ten, but most emphasis is placed on the 
five to eight year level. 

Don’t send in completed manuscripts. This 
is not a first-run publishing project. If you 
have suitable ideas, you would do better to 
write to Robert Preyer, editorial director. 
Other editors are Mary McNab and Petey 
Schwarcz. 

Best-in-Children’s Books Club is at 575 
Madison Avenue, New York City 22. 

Pike Johnson, Jr., Publicity Manager of 
Doubleday, has been named Editor-in-Chief 
of Anchor Books, the first and the largest 
series in quality paperbacks, and a division 
of Doubleday & Company. 

Rona Jaffe, the twenty-six-year-old author 
of the best selling “The Best of Everything,” 
has been making the rounds of newspaper, 
radio, and TV interviews. 

Six months before publication, the story 
had already been bought by Jerry Wald for 
$100,000, and now the book is selling like 
crazy. Miss Jaffe has herself apparently had 


“the best of everything,” intelligent, loving 

















| wrote a story. It was a good yarn, full of 

excitement. But, | didn't know where to sell 
it. Week after week | pondered, until one ill-starred night 
my house burned down, and | barely escaped with my life 
and my typewriter. 


That first story is gone, but as | sit here in my tent grind- 
ing out copy by candlelight, | glance from time to time at 
the Writer's Market, which | borrowed from a friend. This 
book has given me dozens of ideas on how to sell the story 
I'm doing now, and as soon as | collect from the fire insur- 
ance company, I'll buy one of my own. 


Never again will | be without the Writer's Market. Never 
again will | smoke in bed! 


1958 Writer’s Market at your bookstore, or $4.50 postpaid from 
Dept. G10, Writer’s Digest, 22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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City State 
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Writers For Every 
Purpose 


Writers employed are Specialists. Each 
project receives the individual effort of a 
writer specifically qualified for your writ- 
ing job. 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 


REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories 
ready for marketing and publication. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
Any subject, any type material. 


Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure. 


Established in Hollywood Since 1939 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 








parents (her father is a school principal, 
and her mother a former psychology teach. 
er), a fine education (Brooklyn Ethical Cul. 
ture Society School, Dalton High School, 
Radcliffe, where she majored in English 
literature). She grew up on Eastern Park. 
way, around the corner from your reporter, 
facing Brooklyn Museum and the main 
branch of the Brooklyn Public Library, She 
began writing poetry at the age of three. 

Dell is doing the eighteenth re-run of 
“Peyton Place” bringing the in-print figure 
of the paper-back edition alone to some 
seven and a half million copies. 


Charles Calitri, author of “Strike Heaven 
on the Face,” a novel about high-school stu- 
dents which was published October 21 by 
Crown, has sold the film rights to MGM for 
$200,000 outright, and additional future pay- 
ments which may bring the ultimate figure 
to well beyond $300,000. The book itself 
will doubtless hit the best seller list. 

But he’s back teaching at Benjamin Frank- 
lin High School because, “Gravy is nice, but 
I teach for a living.” 

“Our Man in Havana, 


” 


the new Graham 








The way of the world 


Name 


Nothing is a sure thing in this world, but you have a better chance 
of selling what you write if you have professional advice. Writer’s 
Digest Short Fiction Course teaches you how to write and sell 
short fiction of 750-1,500 words. 


You get six writing assignments—specific lessons on short fiction 
plotting, dialogue and characterization. Then you write two short 
fiction stories and make a thorough study of markets. Your work is 
individually criticised by our editors. 


Five years of preparatign and 30 years of experiénce went into 
the writing of this course. Tuition is $20, and the Course is sold 
on a 30 day money-back agreement. 
© Enroll me in Writer’s Digest Short Fiction Course. I enclose $10. | 

Send the balance of my course for $10 C.O.D. plus 35c ey 

charge in 60 days. 


(J Send me more details about the Course, without obligation. 





Address 





City 





State 








j 12-8 Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Greene novel, has been bought by Columbia 
Pictures for a reputed $100,000. The picture 
will probably be directed by Sir Carol Reed. 
And while we’re in the round figure de- 
partment, the Vladimir Nabokov novel, 
“Lolita,” went to an independent Holly- 
wood team of Stanley Kubrick and James 
Harris for $150,000 plus 15% of the produc- 
ers’ profits. Your guess as to what the ulti- 


mate price will be is as good as anybody’s. - 


While you’re guessing, try to figure out what 
Hollywood is going to do with this story. 

Laura Lou Brookman, a contributing edi- 
tor of THe Lapires’ Home Journat, has 
bought the Delaware Book Shop in New 
Hope, Pa., and inaugurated it by sending 
out 1000 invitations to an autographing 
party. 

Have you ever wondered what recourse you 
have when an editor rewrites your work to 
a point where it no longer represents your 
work? 

In the Chancery Division of the High Court 
of Justice in London, one Louis Joseph 
wrote an article on jade for a magazine 
Connoisseur. Before publication the editor 
had the story rewritten, changing many facts, 
the title and conclusion, and compounding 
both insult and injury, by making consider- 
able “‘stylistic alterations.” 

Mr. Justice Harman decided in favor of the 
author to the extent of 200 pounds, saying, 
“plaintiff was entitled to write his own arti- 
cle in his own style, expressing his own opin- 
ions, and was not bound to submit to having 
his name published as the author of a dif- 
ferent article, expressing other opinions in a 
different style.” 

Mystery Writers of America is looking into 
the situation of excessive editorial changes, 
which are unauthorized by the author. If 
you have had such experiences, please let 
them know about them. 

Harper’s announces that from more than 
827 entries in its contest. the $10,000 prize 
has been won by Robin White for his novel, 
“Elephant Hill.” The book will be published 
by Harper’s on January 7, 1959. 

There have been many claims by authors 
that Hollywood has stolen plots from novels. 
Now comes a twist. In the Superior Court 
of Santa Monica, California, Delbar Produc- 
tions (owned by Lana Turner), is suing a 


AN S327 ING 


You can analyze handwriting—at home, in your 
spare time. No interference with job or social life. 
Win more pay, social recognition, prestige! Men 
and women both needed now. Complete lesson and 
answer service. Personalized instruction. Hand- 
some, suitable-for-framing Diploma to graduates! 

is the oldest and only grapho analysis 
LG.A.S. school in the world! Write now for 
three free services: (1) Sample 16-page Lesson, 
(2) Free Entrance Examination, (3) Full Color 
48-page Success Book. Absolutely No Obligation. 
Adults only. 


INTERNATIONAL GRAPHO ANALYSIS SOCIETY, INC. 
Desk 39 Springfield, Missouri 





RUTH S. GARRISON 


Is back on the job! With prompt, efficient typing service. 
One dollar a thousand words includes Bond paper, one 
carbon, and minor corrections. One dollar minimum. You 
pay return postage. ‘‘Let Ruth do itl"’ 


18 E. Monument, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Phone: MElrose 2-6920 


BOOK PRINTING 


A new economical ‘‘gang run’’ method now enables us to 
— your books and publications at lowest possible cost. 

ighest quality. From 250 copies up. Write for free 
catalog and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 


30 W. Washington St., Dept. WD, Chicago 2, Ill. 


TIRED OF FAILURE? 


Get ahead quickly. Find success and popularity through 
Home Study. 
% Professional Modern Piano Courses. 
*% Professional Popular Songwriting. 
% Secrets of Personal Success. 
Free Literature. Rapid Advancement. Low Rates. 
WEIDNER SYSTEM, 
423 E. 7th Street Boston 27, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per thousand words, 70c minor 
corrections; extensive corrections $1.00 (grammar, s oa 
ing, punctuation). Minimum $1.00. Poetry Ic per 

free carbon. Send postage please. Fast service. 


ELLEN BROWN 
Fort Worth 5, Texas 
Vacation August 20 to 30 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
g hosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 

ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed w ready. 
Free car on white jeo=. $1.25 to $1. 7 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6.5 


A A. GWIN- BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


SONGWRITERS 


Are you trying to get your songs published? 
Our members achieving success. Send for free 
brochure. 


NATIONAL SONGWRITERS’ GUILD 
15A Raymonde Circle Ormond Beach, Florida 











Box 3082 
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“T said we'd let you know” 


husband-wife writing team, Don S. and 
Terry Allen, for $200,000, because, so it is 
alleged, the authors’ book, “Ambush at Buf- 
falo Wallow” has a striking similarity to a 
movie scenario which the authors had an op- 
portunity to read before writing their book. 

Here is a contest for churches and church- 
oriented groups. Association Press (re- 
ported in the March, ’58, Market Letter) , 
puts out religious paperbacks, Reflection 
Books. The five most interesting and thought- 
provoking reports on how Reflection Books 
can be used most effectively, will be rewarded 
by 100 free copies of any combination of the 
24 titles available in this series. 

This contest closes December 31, so if you’re 
interested lose no time in writing to Associ- 
ation Press, 291 Broadway, New York City 7. 

Being a writer, you are naturally interested 
in reading with as much speed and concen- 
tration as possible. Pocket Books has pub- 
lished a 50c book, “Faster Reading—Self- 
Taught.” It is quite possible to raise your 
reading speed from 300 words to 450 words 
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a minute. This means a 50% increase in the 
amount of reading you can accomplish in 
the same length of time. This is worth trying. 

Since the beginning of the movies, theaters 
have used all kinds of gimmicks to lure peo- 
ple in. Now for the first time books have 
been introduced for this purpose. Yes, books. 
When Budd Schulberg’s “Across the Ever- 
glades” opened the the Mayfair Theater in 
New York, the first 200 ticket-buyers received 
free copies of the book. We are fast ap- 
proaching the time when reading is becom- 
ing almost respectable. 


Obituaries 


Mary Roberts Rinehart died at the age of 
82. She was one of the most widely-read 
writers in the mystery genre, and made an 
important contribution to the development 
of the field. More than ten million copies of 
her books have been sold. 

Wolcott Gibbs, playwright and drama critic 
of the New Yorker. He was 56 years old. 








YOU COLLECTING REJECTION SLIPS 
































a frank discussion... yours FREE! 


The widespread lack of information about subsidy book publishing 
has deterred many authors from getting their books into print. Now, 
in a forthright and revealing booklet that every new writer should 
read, one of the foremost publishers explains clearly and frankly 
just how its sensible book publishing plan works. 


WHO are Comet authors. ... . Comet’s markets? Which author has the 
most to gain from subsidy publishing—the writer of fiction, non- 


fiction, poetry or juveniles? How To Publish Your Book goes into 
detail. 


WH AT does Comet’s complete publishing program include? Can you ex- 
pect quality printing and editing, advertising and sales? What about 
intensive radio and television promotion? The following excerpts 
indicate what Comet can do: 


“We would be very happy to review White Angel Kitty on our 
morning show, Open House.” WMBR-TV 


“Please have Madge Brissenden contact us regarding an inter- 
view on the daily show.” KFOX 


“T will contact Mr. Hamada and be happy to arrange for a guest 
radio appearance by this local writer.” KPOA 


WHERE are Comet books sold? In addition to sales to bookstores, whole- 
salers, libraries and other outlets, Comet’s Promotion and Subsidiary 
Rights Department explores the possibilities of selling book rights 
to the vast market of movies, magazine, book clubs, newspaper 
syndicates, television, radio, and foreign publishers. 


the HOW can Comet’s subsidy publishing plan work for you? How often are 
in royalty payments made? How does the Comet author benefit? 

ng. 

‘ers Don’t publish your book until you find out the facts. 

e0- 


Here are a few ways in which you can benefit: 
a ¢ Free evaluation of your manuscript 
ks. 

















¢ Friendly editorial help 
pedi ¢ Maximum author’s royalties 
"In * You obtain the services and economy 
ved of Comet’s own affiliated manufacturing 
ap- i ae Comet Press Books, Dept. WD12 
=o ° oe oe oe he 200 Varick St., New York 14, N.Y. | 
e Thirty-five years of reputable publishing Please send me, without obligation on my 
know-how part, a FREE copy of How fo Publish Your | 
e Your one payment covers everything— Seok 
no additional charges { 
¢ Maximum publicity, review attention, Name 
of sales and promotion of your | 
ad Street | 
an 
ent Cc oO he ET COUPON (ag Zone | 
of PRESS BOOKS l 
200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 14, N. Y. Stote 
tic Agence eset 
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Farewell, Dear Friend 
People die—should magazines, too? 

Logically, the answer is yes, magazines 
should die. The personality of the maga- 
zine’s founder, or of its last “great’’ editor 
is often so strong that subordinates accept 
his will as law and emulate his past judg- 
ments rather than sniffing the new blown 
wind for direction signs. 

THe AMERICAN and BLUE Book were ex- 
amples of magazines whose editor’s will was 
so strong and whose judgment was so well 
respected that their staff never deviated 
from their principles. 

Last month, another great died. It was 
Hovusenoitp of Topeka, Kansas, with a 
two million six hundred thousand circula- 
tion. In the trade, people said it was due to 
the unwillingness of advertisers to buy pages 
in a magazine addressed to individuals liv- 
ing in towns of two, three or four thousand 
people. Merchandise offered for sale in these 
villages is of scanty selection and the mer- 
chants are lethargic in response to consumer 
demand. 


Trade reports had it that HousEHOLD was 
offering itself for an even hundred thousand 
dollars. Look magazine tried to generate a 
combine that would take it over, kill House. 
HOLD, and then split the subscription list 
among the combine (reportedly, Lirz, Loox, 
Curtis). While this was being promoted, 
Robert E. MacNeal, president, of Curtis, 
moved in and bought HousEHOLp’s sub. 
scription liability (i.e., its list of net paid 
subscribers) for an unannounced price. 
Curtis will split up the subscription liability 
among Lapres’ HomME JourNAL, SaTurRDAY 
EvENING Post, Ho ipay, and its latest ac- 
quisition, AMERICAN HoME. 

But HousEHOLDp is gone. 





Advertising (cont’d from pg. 22) 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 

Mr. Howard Wilson, Copy Director 
247 Park Ave. 

New York 19, N. Y. 

Grant Advertising, Inc. 

Mr. Donald Turner, V.P. Personnel 
919 North Michigan Ave. 

Chicago 11, IIl. 





lf You Think Onx Publishxr Is As Good As Anothxr 
And It Doxsn’t Makx Too Much Diffxmex Which You 
Choosx, You Arx In Thx Position Of A Fxllow Trying To 
Typx With Onx Kxy Missing. Hx Can Makx Substitutions 
Just As Wx Havx Donx, But Thx Rxsult Is Nxvxr Thx 
Samx As Whxn Hx Is Working With Thx Right 
Pxoplx For Thx Bxst Possiblx Rxsults. 


We suggest you submit your manuscript to: 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
489 Fifth Avenue (We are subsidy publishers.) New York 17, N. Y. 
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MacManus, John and Adams, Inc. 
Mr. Gene Gramm, Creative Director 

Mr. Mark Lawrence, Radio-TV Director 
444 Madison Ave. 

New York 22, N. Y. 


Kuttner © Kuttner, Inc. 
Mr. Martin Maller, Copy Chief 
646 N. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago 11, Il. 


Doherty, Clifford, Steers @ Shenfield 
Mr. Howard Foley, Copy Chief 

530 Fifth Ave. 

New York 36, N. Y. 


C.J. La Roche & Co., Inc. 

Mr. Crane Haussamen, Copy Director 
247 Park Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


E. Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
Mr. Frederick B. Clarke, Copy Director 
711 Third Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Campbell, Mithun, Inc. 

Mr. E. W. Turner, Creative Director 
Northwestern Bank Building 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Benton & Bowles, Inc. 

Mr. Frank Nottling, Personnel Director 
444 Madison Ave. 

New York 22, N. Y. 


Foote, Cone & Belding 

Mr. Marlen R. Loehrke, Personnel Director 
155 E. Superiod St. 

Chicago 11, Ill. 


Leo Burnett Co., Inc. 

Mr. John Matthews, Copy Dept. Mgr. 
Prudential Plaza 

Chicago 1, Ill. 


N.W. Ayer & Son 

Mr. John J. Pullen, Director Copy Dept. 
West Washington Square 

Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Needham, Louis & Brorby 
Mr. Albert A. Klatt, Copy Director 
Mr. Kenneth Snyder, TV-Radio 
Prudential Plaza 

Chicago 1, Ill. 





MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts — Books — Novels — Stories 
Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 
Special Rates Per Page 


MRS. LEOLA MEMORY OLeander 5-8687 
539 N. La Cienega Bivd., Hollywood 48, California 








SONGWRITERS ! ! ! 


A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 


FREE Lyrics to Music - - FREE Music to Lyrics 
For information write to: 
AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
1354 Hancock Street Quincy, Mass. 








BEGIN WITH CONFESSIONS 


Your chances of quick and regular sales are best in 
confessions_ because: 

Confessions are a big, hungry market. 

A writer’s name isn’t important. 

Editors actually encourage beginn 
As an expertensed, selling confession writer, I can help 
you get start 

Be tailed criticism: $1 per 1000 words; $5 minimum. 
ELEANA OLIPHANT 

615 H St., N. E. Miami, Okichoma 











POEMS WANTED 





To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 1 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Fast, accurate service. Correct spell- 

ing and grammar. Bond Paper. One free carbon. 

Extra first and last pages. Mailed flat. 65c per 1000. 

Poetry Ic line. Plus return postage. Minimum $1.00. 
FLORENCE SEIPLE 

211 E. 19th St. Auburn, Indiana 











BOOK PRINTING 


Technical, Medical, Science, Religion, Philosoph 
Family Histories, Genealogy, Historical Fiction ond 
Poetry Books and Pamphlets edited and — Fine 
color printing. Free Estimates. Write 

MARTIN G. WETZEL 
2205 So. Campbell Ave., Alhambra, California 








GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. be 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert 
Publishers recommend my services 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


Murray Hill 7-0492 
342 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrirer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada, and a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘‘Personals’’ is fifteen cents a word, includ- 
ing each word in name and address. To use a Box Num- 
ber, the fee is $1.80. 

Copy with money order or check for February must reach 
us by December 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and _ literary 
agents may use display advertising only. ) 











FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Also 
capitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


$70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
$4741W, Los Angeles 34. 


ABC SHORTHAND FOR WRITERS, $2. Return- 
able. Zinman, Bayside, Va. 


24,000 PROFESSIONAL COMEDY LINES! Classi- 
fied humor ideal for speaker, toastmasters, em- 
cees. 1700 pages! Free sarmeg. Orben Publica- 
tions, 111 Carpenter St., Valley Stream, N. Y. 


ALL PUBLISHED STORIES CONTAIN a Certain 
Thing. They Must Have It. What is it? Do your 
stories have it? They must to sell. Put it in them. 
Indispensable element, 75c. Make your writing 
come alive. Vivify, beautify it, 75c. Both $1.40. 
Delano Publishers, 232 Delano Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


STAMPED LETTERS REMAILED, 35c. Sperry 
Marsh, Mark Manor, 2025 Argyle, Hollywood 28, 
California. 





SEND YOUR PAPERBACK BOOKS and 10c each; 
receive different, similar titles. James Lee, 216 
Sixth Ave., SE, Jamestown, N. D. 


NEW YORK CITY, LETTERS REMAILED, 25c; 
Sunday employment or apartment classified; book 
sections, 50c each; Broadway Cpening- Sem tick- 
ets; visitors escorted. Harrad Services, 304 West 
14th St., N.¥.C. 14. 








FOR CARTOONISTS AND GAGWRITERS. Infor- 
mation Guide, new cartoon markets, tips, news, 
cartoon plates, etc. Send for details. Information 
Guide, 2776 California Ct., Lincoln 10, Neb. 


FOR A SURPRISE PACKAGE you'll need and love, 
send $1.00 (refundable). Box M-1. 





GUARANTEED HOMEWORK! Cash commissions! 
Hirsch, 1301-15 Hoe, Bronx 59, N. Y. 


PLOTS. PERFECT OUTLINES GUARANTEED. 3 


for $1.00. Larry Oppen, 16838 Pinehurst Ave., 
Detroit 21, Mich. 








CROSS COUNTRY WORKSHOP for Writers every- 
where! Trade talk! Study projects! Free details! 
C-C Workshop, 5224 17th Ave., So. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

USED WRITING BOOKS. Free list. Hutchison, 4304 
Trueland, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


300 FILLER MARKETS DESCRIBED—$1.25. Blen 
Gee, Box 2171, Charleston, S. C. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN 
TERIAL’’—your columns, cartoons, fillers, verse 
stories, articles, comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies ang 
weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio in. 
cludes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Sched. 
ule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sampi. 
Order and Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio 
$2.00 postpaid (refundable). While they last, gift 
copy of. ‘175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper fit 
tures’ included with Folio. American Features 
ees, Dept. 249, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul §, 
Minn. 


2c POSSIBLE $200- STOR-E-CORD. 


LOCATE BOOKS FREE. 
books. Catalogue 25c. 
Fredonia, Pa. 


ALL CONTEST NEWS! 50 Free Gifts monthly! 
Sample 35c. Box 123, Folly Beach, S. C 


ARE YOU INTERESTED in addressing envelopes at 
home? Write for information. xpert Publi- 
cations, 1601 9th St. S. E., Roanoke, Virginia. 


WRITER .. 
Cord. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING for pleasure, profit, 
self-understanding. TV, radio, newspaper col- 
umns, teaching, lecturing, court work, counseling. 
Men, women, spare time > to $50 an hour. 
Amazing opportunities. Sample lesson free. Must 
be 21. IGAS, Inc., 41, Springfield 4, Missouri. 


IDEAS EVASIVE? STORIES A PROBLEM? FOR- 
GOT A PLOT? STOR-E-CORD eliminates lost 
ideas, develops idea germs, provides material 
storehouse. Essential aid you can afford, and 
can’t afford not. Sensational, new. STOR-E- 
CORD. $2.00. Blake-Franklin, Publishers, 1884 
S.W. Fourth Ave., Portland, Ore. 


FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writin 
short articles. Enclosed stam 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, 








Large stock writer's 
Aardvarks Booksearch, 








- or hope to be? You need Stor-E- 








fillers and 
brings details. 
enna. 





“SELF-HYPNOSIS—GUIDE.”’ Amazing book re- 
veals hypnotist Nard King’s unique method. It 
allegedly provides COMPLETE and CONTINU- 
OUS CONTROL of SELF (flow of creative ideas, 
memory, emotions, cravings, sleep, etc.), results 
procured at will, while WIDE AWAKE, by sim- 
ple mental commands. Writer’s ‘must reading’. 
No therapeutic claims. $2.00—delighted or re- 
fund! Verity Publications, Newfoundland 5-R, 
New Jersey. 


MILLIONS CHARACTER AND PLOT—yours. 


Character kit $2. Plot kit $2, both $3. Details free. 
Nina, Box 273-B, Rockford, Il. 








PLOTS $1.00. ORIGINAL SHORT Stories $2.50. F. 
Flaherty, 3 Kingsland Parade, South Circular 
Rd., Dublin, Ireland. 





YOUR MANUSCRIPT REJECTED WITH nice 
note; -00. Laird, 2253 Cove, Los Angeles 39, 
‘alif. = 


WRITER’S RETREAT—Ten acres fronting Kanka- 
kee River, seventeen miles south of Valparaiso, 
Ind. Potential ten room house with four rooms 
and garage, livable and partly furnished. No 
noise; no traffic; no phone; no radios; one neigh- 
bor. Price $15,000 cash. Box L-1. 





$1,000 PLOTTING SECRET—Included in the Scene 
Block Story Construction Formula. Automatically 
correct i" pattern. Also ‘‘Murderer’s Diction- 
ary” 2 hard-boiled terms for today’s crime 
fiction. Classified. Printed booklets, each $1.00. 
Rollyn Publishing Co., 2620 East 56th Street, 
Huntington Park, California. 





FASCINATING ORIGINAL ABSTRACT oil paint- 
ings created through psycho-critical questionnaire. 
$10. Free questionnaire. Aesthetic-Analysis, 1016 
McNamee, Norman, Oklahoma. 





MANY DAIRIES NEED PERSONALIZED house 
organs for their customers. If you can do interview 
stories of employes, we can show you how our 
syndicated house organ will bring you income 
every month. Luther hr Dairy Enterprises, 517 
Curtis Dr., Morrisville, Penna. 
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BEGINNERS—Earn money at home while writing. 
Write a newsy English column for small foreign 

‘ papers (under fifty thousand population). The 
same mimeographed column goes to all of your 
listings. Excellent interesting work and you are 
your own boss. It is your own business with 
splendid remuneration. For complete details 
(with subjects) send one dollar to Anthon 
Oliver, 7259 Fulton Street, North Hollywood, 
California. 


FIFTEEN PLOTS, ALL KINDS, ready for writing 
into stories, some surprise endings. Also, Lessons 
in Building Plots. Bargain, 75c. Suspense sells 
stories. Put suspense in your stories, 75c; both, 
$1.40. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano Ave., Yon- 
kers, N. Y 


WINTER IN LOS ANGELES? Nice room available 
in home of writer. Write Box M-2, Writer’s Digest. 


CALIFORNIA SECRETARY—Research in Los Ange- 
les Library, $2.00 per 1,000 words. C. G. Janis, 
4443 East 57th St., G, Maywood, Calif. 


YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF to roam even in make 
believe. Letters remailed, 25c each. The sunny, 
quaint old world Napa wine valley beckons you, 
where life can be artless as the dew upon the 
grape. Questions answered, 50c and $1.00. Other 
— James Herrman, 2781 Wimbledon, Napa, 
Calif. 


PLOTS, $1.00. Valuable marketing information. 
Editor Brown, 1705 N.W. 32nd St., Miami, Fla. 


SCRIPTS THOUGHTFULLY REJECTED. The 
WHY explained, $1. Neil Millsap, 4309 Parker, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPER ITEMS 
for publishers! Write, NEWSCRAFT, WD-983 E. 
Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 


CHEESEKNIFE. IMPORTED FROM NORWAY. 
Beautiful, useful gift. Illustrated folder free. Bul- 
letin, Box 283, Spring Valley, Wis. 


IF I CAN DO IT, YOU CAN. Start your own local 
magazine. Guaranteed market, good pay. Com- 
plete details. Sample copy, $2.00. 8 years’ experi- 
ence. Bulletin Board, 606 Duff, Ames, Iowa. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—WHOLESALE. Guaran- 
teed fresh. $6.00 dozen, pose Samples, two for 
$1.00. Jim Thomas, Box 1642, Norfolk, Virginia. 


LOVE OR ACTION STORY PLOT outlines with sur- 
prise endings. Three for $1.00. Elvet Bloomfield, 
1821 Clay St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES, $2.00 per hundred. Dale 
Payne, 5423 Taylor St., Bladensburg, Md. 


PRESS CARD — Beautiful bicolored, wallet size, 
opens the door to many courtesies. A must for 
every free-lance writer or photographer. Auto 
a Poe, $1.00. Commercial Masters, Gar- 

ner, N. ¥ 


MEXICO—REMAILS: REGULAR 25c, 5—$1; Air 
40c, 5—$1.50. Color postals Acapulco, Lake Cha- 
ala, etc., 10c. 14 color views ‘“‘Eternal Spring’’ 
uadalajara [ed pamphlet $1. a news- 
paper, including classified, 35c. Weekly tourist 
newspapers, 25c. ——— English magazines, 75c. 
Questions answered, $1. Mexico Memo 21, Morelos 
516-15, Guadalajara, Mexico. 


YOU CAN HELP PREVENT WAR! Write: Inter- 
national, 110 Manzanita, Redwood City, Calif. 


HUMOR DIGEST CO-PUBLICATION, 100 copies, 
$2.00. List name and address, $1.00. Nos. 3-4, 10c 
each. Donen, 2065 Creston Ave., New York. 


“LEADER HOUSE,” 118 Pleasant St., Bennington, 
Vt. Year-round home. Private bedrooms. Kitchen, 
television privileges. Near stores, library, church- 
es. $30 monthly. Leaflet. 






































SECRET MAIL ADDRESS. $3 Month. Hedgpeth, 
Box 836, Alhambra 11, Calif. 





GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books adapted 
for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 73. 


WRITE MORE EFFECTIVELY BY USING “‘tricks 
of the trade’’ divulged in the 30-chapter book 
WRITING FOR PROPHETS. Popular paper- 
cover edition for authors, $1.00 postpaid. Fred 
Payne, ‘‘Script Doctor,’’ 1275 Westchester Place, 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


PLOTS $2.00. Three $5.00. Comedy $3.00. Two $5.00. 
Original, or send story idea. R. Appleby, 1055 
48th St., Oakland 8, California. 


$6,000 FOR MISTER—$3,500 for Mrs. Free ‘Secret 
Journal” Plan! Magical! Work home. Publico- 
FF2, Oceanside, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS beautifully bound, gold stamped. 
$5.00. Parnassus Bookbinders, Nokomis, Florida. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Home Worker Meee 
zine tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 3974D Mil- 
waukee Ave., Chicago 41. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR—AIll dates, including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21”x28”, $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 

by sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 

, this magazine, page 66. Natalie Newell, 
Ghostwriter. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS — NEW. Two for $1.50 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


FREE! Unusual new plan. Shows ‘‘How To Retire 
Without Money.”’ Retire securely now regardless 
of your age or sex. Lead leisurely worry-free life. 
Belmont, Wyckoff, New Jersey. 











PAINT OILS: Exciting home-courses. Trial lesson 
$1.00. Specify landscape, still-life, portraiture or 
marine. Prickett-Montague Storybook Studio, 
Monterey, Massachusetts. 


INDEXING. D. C. Groark, 1 G Gardenway, Green- 
belt, Md. 


THE FINEST CHRISTMAS CARDS sent prepaid 
right to your door, at nominal cost. Free ad- 
dressing, if desired, typewriter or ink. Send card 
& Grace Leach, Dept. WD, 240 Sargent, Vidor, 

exas. 





POETS: Description of Handbooks containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS, also Kaleidograph 
Prize Program, sent on receipt of self-addressed 
stamped envelope. KALEIDOGRAPH, A Na- 
tional Magazine of Poetry, 624 N. Vernon Ave., 
Dallas 8, Texas. 


MAKE YOUR fiction accidents authentic. ‘‘A Psy- 
chological Aggsces® to Accidents’’ tells how. 
$1.25. Lykes Co., Shea Blvd., Scottsdale, Ariz. 


PRIVATE EDITION PRINTING: Novels, Histories, 
Poetry, 250 copies up, quality work, cut-rate 
rices. No obligation for our estimate. Rickard, 

0 Prince, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


WRITERS! INCREASE YOUR CREATIVE ABIL- 
ITY! Find Conese ee Develop the 
Supraconscious Powers within you! Write for 
free catalog of helpful books, tapes, recordings. 
Philanthropic Library, Drawer 697, Ruidoso, 
New Mexico. 











FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 





WRITE FEATURES and fillers. Send for particu- 
lars. Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 





HOW TO WINTER IN WARM MEXICO for $2.00 a 
day (lodging is sometimes less and sometimes in- 
cludes meals!). Our 1958 guidebook tells you hun- 
dreds of low-priced hotels and motels, many with 
swimming pools, in picturesque large and small 
towns off beaten tourist paths. Choose warm sea- 
coasts or temperate highlands. Enjoy sunny beach- 
es, balmy breezes, swimming pools, mineral baths, 
hiking, fishing, hunting, life in MEXICO. Our 

uidebook tells you WHERE. Only $2.00 pestvele. 
merican Features Syndicate, pt. 811, 1990 
Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 
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JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 

Bong Couden’s ‘‘Original,’’ Semen — istrano 

, California). $1.00 membershi ncludes 

rw citen s Bulletin.’’ Lillian Elders, on wcc, 
2815 ee St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


FREE FOLIO eee 065 6 000; Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.”” No merchandise. ‘Work home! Haylings- 
PH2. Carlsbad, Calif. 


BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, 
Articles, by professional authors, 





Stories and 
available to 
writers who want to sell. Details ten cents. W. C. 
Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


FREE—INFORMATION cor concerning typewritten 
Stent! Dictographist, 6196 Walnut, Omaha 6, 
ebras 








BOOKS, NEW, USED. List 10c. Book Trader, Fair- 
mont, N. C. 


OPERATE A COLLECTION AGENCY BUSINESS. 
Very pooteet>. Easily learned. Free —. Cole 
Associates, SAK Blidg., Syracuse 2, N. 


WRITER’S HELPS—“The Writer, His Public and 
Publishers,’’ Jack Woodford, $1. ‘‘How to Become 
a Writer,’’ 25 lessons in authorship, E. H. oo 
$1. Information supplied on any subject. Tolle. 
1, oe. ae Jones, 4331 Talofa Ave., No. io 
woo ali 








DRIVE—BUT STAY ALIVE! Driving errors, lurk- 
ing dangers, emergencies, etc. Plus car, money- 
saving information. Book $2.00. Grote, Post Office 
Box 266, Bronx 51, New York. 





LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! es See. oft 
Learning Research Association, P. O. wh. 
Olympia, Wash. 


FREE BOOK. ‘505 Odd Successful Businesses.” 
Work home. Pacific, 44B, Oceanside, Calif. 








ASTONISH YOUR FRIENDS! Bewilder your ene- 
mies! Startle even yourself . with an easily 
acquired ‘‘Personal Power” that few can ignore. 
Amazing control swiftly developed at home. Free 
details! \hmensional Enterprises, Sedona 14, Ariz. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
All types of scripts 
GENE TUTTLE 


560 Westwind Drive, ae Hill 
HI 4-7519 El Cajon, California 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-52 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, TYPIST 


Prompt, p--urate work, carbon copy, minor 
correction. vest bond, mailed flat. Special rate 
on book size. 

CH 1-6372 


60c per 1000 words. 


EULA C. wows 
610 Indiana Ave. 




















ansas City 24, Mo 
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The Best Job (cont'd from pg. 18) 


5. To organize my time, I will line up inter. 
views on the same day, library research on 
another and telephone calls another, so I can 
write uninterruptedly for longer periods. 


6. I will get some exercise each day if only 
a walk—to keep healthy and get a change of 
pace from mental work. 


7. Since I no longer have the social contact 
of an office, I will find other ways of meeting 
people, cultivating friends outside “the 
trade.” 


There is one other bonus in my new job. I 
have become more womanly. As a business 
executive I acquired a clipped telephone 
voice. I gave orders and they were filled. 
Some of these traits slipped over into my so- 
cial life. They are not ones that men ap- 
preciate. 

As a free-lance writer working from home, 
I am more relaxed, have become a creative 
cook and in general a more simpatico com- 
panion. Every new good-looking guy I meet 
wants to come over and make love in the 
afternoon! 

At the end of this first year, I am not so 
cocky but still confident. I sent out 182 arti- 
cle ideas to some 65 magazines; saw, 19 ac- 
cepted and paid for. My income for the year 
was $2,062. After deducting my regular ex- 
penses and special traveling expenses, I had 
to take $616 from my savings. This is half 
the sum I’d been saving as a career girl while 
enjoying new clothes whenever I felt like it, 
cream in my coffee instead of half and half, 
and a basketful of minor luxuries that I took 
for granted. You don’t become a career girl 
easily. You start as a typist. Form letters. 
Billing. When I started, $50 a week was good 
pay. By the time you double your original 
wage, you've learned there’s another differ- 
ence between men and women. In careers, 
men get five to ten thousand more for the 
same job, the same work. They have families, 
children, education to pay for. You are a 
career girl and the job itself is supposed to 
be part of the reward. 

As a free-lance writer, you-earn equal pay 
for equal work. Nobody-cares-how old you 
are, where you live, or a whit about your 
nersonal life. You are what you are because 
of what you produce. White or black, man 
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O* the 15th of each month, Writer’s 
Digest enrolls a selected group of stu- 
dents in its Beginner’s Individual Course in 
Short Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of mss. sales 
are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in 
Writing is to show plainly the elements in 
writing and painstakingly explain how to 
write short stories. Part of the instruction 
consists of detailed criticism of two 5,000 
word short stories that you write. The 
course lasts four months. 

Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing will not suddenly become profes- 
sional writers, nor will they earn $500 a 
week from their writing. They will, how- 





ever, understand a few secrets of profes- 
sional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students are desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have the opportunity to 
study under experienced, professional edi- 
tors who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an out- 
line of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 

*We believe this to be the lowest priced 
short story course sold by a reliable insti- 


tution. Money back agreement on all en- 
rollments. 

















] Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 
Name : 
Address 
City State 
Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 12-8 
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or woman, it is the creativity you produce 
CORRECT TYPING that fetches both buyer and price. 
Manuscripts which are prepared in conformity I now admit I am not ready for the $1,000 


with the highest editorial requirements will give sale. I will have to spend a little more time 
you the advantage. 65c¢ per thousand. Mailed flat. in the lower pay fe ets; continue to dig 


PAULINE LOZIER 








134-35 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. ideas of national interest and learn to write 
well enough for the bigger magazines. 
Ik I it. ] 
FREE LANCE STENOS NEED MSS. now I can do it. Any salesman can tell 


you if you knock on enough doors you will 


Sheseughly sxpesiecned. Frampt, semete be a success. Free-lance article writing is no 


service, Minor revisions. Bond paper. Mailed 

















flat. Free carbon, Rates on individual basis. different. I like that feeling of freedom I 
THE TYPEWRITERS have when I wake up in the morning, I 
503 Chestnut St. High Point, N. C. don’t want to prove that John D. Rocke- 
feller was right when he said most people 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING don’t know what to do with it. It takes most 
Accarate — Neat — Prompt new businesses more than a year to get a 
50c per 1000 words good start. To me, that $616 loss for the first 
Per ah pan $1.00 year is an inexpensive ticket to the most 
D. PAULLAN , wonderful and exciting year of my life. 1959 
R. 4J — 400 S. Hauser Los Angeles 36, Calif. is the year I get over the hump. Watch me. 
SONG POEMS Your First Sale (cont'd from pg. 27) 
AND Detroit, Mich.: Times Pictorial Living 
LYRICS WANTED Magazine, L. B. Dunnigan, editor; home 
Mail to: and family stories only (mostly produced by 
TIN PAN ALLEY its own staff. 
1650 Broedway New York 19, N. Y. 


Los Angeles, Calif.: Examiner Pictorial 
Living Magazine, John H. C. Stingle, editor; 
"WANTED" — TYPING highly localized to its area; pay for features 


Manuscripts and what have you? nal : : 
Sest, aamumiae Gad gumee. Gm Goad pane, varies, pay for pictures is $10 (for color, 














free carbon and extra first page. $25). 
50c per 1000 words Miami, Fla.: Herald Fun in Florida Maga- 
MARY MASON or: strictly Flori 
Bex 688 Dette, Cole. zine, Betty Garnet, editor; strictly Florida 
material. 





WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, agent, author, teacher. Marketing report on your story, $2.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $4.00; 
Selling-instruction lessons, $5.00 each, or $39.00 for complete course of ten. Book ms. $15.00. Inquire about local writers 
group meetings. Modest fee due to sincere interest in writers. 


30 OCEAN STREET SQUANTUM, MASS. 





RATES 
CRITICISM gee cee greets is, 3.000, worse 


POETRY up to 10 lines—$1.00; each addi- 


. tional line—10c. 
By Expe rienced NOVELS—$1.00 per 1,000 words for a “blue 
pencil” criticism 
W. D. Editors Tv and raDIo PLAys—$6.00 for 30-minute or 
one act plays; $15.00 for one hour or three 
’ . ; y , act plays. 
The editors of Writer’s Digest will give Send your script and payment to: 
your script a thorough “blue pencil es dee ange 
criticism, with revision suggestions (why Writer’s Digest Criticism Dept. 
and how), and market information. 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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WRITER’S BOOKS 


CAREERS IN WRITING 
Guna = Religious Journalism. . $2.50 


Characters Xtake Your Story.... 4.00 


ood 
The ed Writer’s Handbook. . 5.00 
Stewart Harral ils 
Free Lance Writing for a Living. 2.75 
Kearney 
Free Lance Photographer’s 
book 


MARKETS 
Editor and Publisher Syndicate 
__ RRs eae 1.00 
The Law of Literary Property... 5.00 
Wittenberg 
Where and io~ to Sell Your 
eer eae 2.00 
1958 Writer’s Market .......... 4.50 
Mathieu & Alvarez 











REFERENCE 
American Thesaurus of Slang.... 7.50 
Berry and Van den Bark 
Dictionary of American Proverbs 6.00 
Dictionary of Thoughts.......... 4.95 
Encyclopedia of yee ee 
English Grammar Simplified.... 1.75 
Improved Rhyming Dictionary... 3.50 
are Pe hyming ary... 3 























I aa Cisig irves o'e:0 75 NOVEL WRITING itfiel 
How to Write for Money....... 1.50 Craft of Novel Writing. ........, 3.50 Manual of Copyright Practice... 6.50 
? urac icholson 
Mow sees Steryend SE. 255 = — ew tp Wells a Movdl.......... 4.00 Phrase Finder ................. 6.95 
one, —pegpeeeneti RRO no)" — eceee Eee 100 Pei, Nene ot a0 
111 Don'ts for Writers......... 3.00 x, fick 3.00 olby 
pracelive pees “ies, SE nnn 2 > 45> Rapid Vocabulary Builder....... 1.00 
_ anual of Screen 4.00 Technique of the Novel......... 2.00 Roget’s Thesaurus ............. 1.90 
ores Bip chy ase ap . Uzzell Touch Typing in Ten Lessons... 1.00 
Preparing the Manuscript 2.00 | Unusual Quotations ............ 3.95 
ne nae | THESE BOOKs are selected Flesc 
—_ Interviewing.......... 3.75 | by the editors of Warrer’s Webster's New World Dictio aie 
The Writer’s Craft............... 4.95 DiceEst as the most authori- | ‘a mons for eee eeceeccceee me 
Weiter Ee a. 1.25 tative and helpful for writers | ee eye Se Pen a pees , 
| yaa ial aaa iaaaeaadl wishing to learn more about | } 
Writing or Christian Publications 3.00 their profession. You’re en- mend STORY a 
—— .., . 3.00 titled to return books for full | on Short Story Writing 4.50 
i > amelie ee, cash refund within ten days | Welte Gee Whose Short 
Writing of of Biography........... 1.50 if not thoroughly satisfied. | SS are 4.00 
fi 8 
Weltiog of Fiction, The........ 4:50 Shere Peay Wetting for a Profit.. 2.75 
PLAYWRITING Writers: Learn to Earn......... 3.00 
Writing to. Sell er eee Cee 3.00 Playwright at Work.... _.. 3.50 Rei 
eredith Van Druten Writers: Help Yourselves. ....... 2.50 
Vous Spesewe Power............ 3.50 Pointers on Playwriting. ...... . 2.00 Reid 
s aarices WRITING Niggli wer ine Fiction....... 3.50 
PLOTTING AND PEVEEION 
Free Lae Wa A Year -_ Basic Formulas of Fictca....... 3.00 wiles = Dian Story.... 2.75 
Farrar arris 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 2.00 
ies ee and on a0 sls ‘TV AND RADIO 
Hal Borland ; : Fiat, Sas Dee. seseeeee coos 3.00 Stig Piasth’s Writing for 6.95 
SA Mehe Dramatic Situations. 2.75 How eo Write ior Television. 2°50 
Sahn eionaais elt Pn 
Tech Be in Article Writing... 3.50 a Ey and Devices... 3.75 = How to Write Television Comedy 4.00 
ampove ette 
Write = Trade Journals. .. . 2.75 = Let’ @ Plot... 5.022520. 2.50 nae 7 MG 205 cece eee 3.75 
Harrison ayefs 
Writing Non-Fiction............ 3.50 POETRY AND VERSE ee Pay for Writers. ... 3.95 
“sco ILE WRITING An cio Looks at Poetry. . 8 Television Plays for Writers 5.00 
oblentz jateiadinn 
Children’s Book Field........ 3.50 Com —, Rhyming Dictionary. 3.00 Tele ern Writing Te eee 3.50 
oloy 
Lee > ad Young Children.... 3.00 ee t's Handboo pigionaey & 5.00 Television ‘Writing and Selling 6.50 
oet’s Handbook ............. ‘ oe es 
Roberts 
Writtn "Juvenile Fiction........ 3.50 John: os : 
i tney First Principle of Verse........ 3.00 Writing for Television. ......... 3.00 
DETECTIVE WRITING Hilly — 
Modern Criminal Osan 4.75 Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 CARTOONING 
‘oderman onne 
ae ames Handbook..... 3.95 bone sage ee ft ee ee eee 4.00 
rise 
Writing “Detective and Mystery Writing es Selling Greeting Card Drawing and Selling Cartoons... 1.00 
Fiction I Re 3.50 et Rg Siac How to Write Jokes............ 1.00 
Burack Barr Reznick 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 
P. t of $ enclosed 
Name Sec teacaaesbaiia 
ps: IIR ectericcss 
City State 
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Miami, Fla.: News Florida Living Maga- 
zine, Jack Kassewitz, editor; strictly Florida 
material. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Journal Picture Journal 
Magazine, Hyman Chester, editor; pictures 
and picture stories only, of specific interest 
in Wisconsin ; pays $5 each (for color, $25 to 
$50). 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Sunday Tribune Pic- 
ture Magazine, Charles B. McFadden, ed- 
itor; buys some text stories but only as part 
of picture story; pays about $10 a picture; 
prefers upper Mid-West slant but might use 
extremely top-notch outside picture stories. 

New York, N. Y.: Herald Tribune Today’s 
Living Magazine, Robert R. Endicott, ed- 
itor; not necessarily local angle, but slanted 
to New York living and people. 

New York, N. Y.: News Sunday Magazine, 
Ben Handel, editor; top-notch pictures only ; 
pays up to $25. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Sun Telegraph Pictorial 
Living Magazine, Wilbur Clark, editor; local 
angle only, possibly open to stories, buys pic- 
tures ($5). 





CARROLL LITERARY AGENCY 


Ghosting—Revisions—Typing. Complete ser- 
vice on any manuscript. No reading fees. 
Interested in short stories, novels, poetry of 
quality. 


P. O. Box 413 San Carlos, California 








AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Recseeutte Rates 


r 77 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 


SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination 
to 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 
Master of Masic 
1112 M Wilshire Bivd. Senta Monica, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
Corrasible bond; free carbon; extra first and last 
pages; 60c per thousand; 70c per thousand with 
corrections; $1 minimum charge. 

EVELYN NEAL 
Oakdale, California 














P. ©. Box 619 








San Francisco, Calif.: Examiner Magazine, 


William R. Hall, Sunday editor; new roto-§ 


gravure magazine is in the works here; wait 


and check it before trying to submit anything. J 


St. Louis, Mo.: Globe-Democrat Sunday 
Magazine, Paul Tredway, editor; pictures 
only, with regional angle ; pays $3. 

St. Louis, Mo.: Post-Dispatch Sunday Pic- 
tures, Julius H. Klyman, editor; pictures 
only, of top-quality, regional angle not 
needed ; pays $10 to $15. 

Scranton, Pa.: Scrantonion, Robert Arthur, 
editor; pictures only, with regional angle; 
pays $3 to $10. 

Syracuse, N. Y.: Post-Standard Magazine, 
Edgar F. Schilder, editor; pictures only, pays 
$2 to $5. 





Newspapering (cont'd from pg. 45) 
who think that hunting news and writing it 
is the highest glory the world offers. 

A newspaper job is the best way in the 
world to learn to write for newspapers. A 
good newspaper gives a man every oppor- 
tunity within the limits of its art form to be 
creative. 

If I were going to be a novelist, I would try 
to get as many words on paper each week 
as I now do as a newspaperman. I would 
read as many pages of material related to 
my task as I now read in newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books. 

Whatever form of writing you choose, the 
only road to success is to write, write, write 
—with the same energy, enthusiasm, and in- 
tegrity you had when you decided that writ- 
ing was your purpose. 





Statement of Ownership, Management, etc., of 
Writer’s Dicest published monthly at Cincinnati, 
Ohio for October 1, 1958. Required by the act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the acts of March 
3, 1933 and July 2, 1946. Publisher, Wilbert Ros- 
enthal, Cincinnati, Ohio; Editor, R. K. Abbott, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Managing Editor, Richard 
Rosenthal, Cincinnati, Ohio; Business Manager, 
Aron M. Mathieu, Cincinnati, Ohio. Owners 
F & W Publishing Corp., James Rosenthal, Wil- 
bert Rosenthal, Aron M. Mathieu, all of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

There are no bondholders, mortgages, or other 
security holders. 

Sworn to and ae before me this 14th 
day of October, 1 

“ikenid A. M. Mathieu. 

(Signed) Clifford Laemmle 
Commission expires October 5, 1960. 
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New Writer Sells Story for $250 


“What I learned from your Palmer course 
has already paid me $250 for a story which 
won in the MacFadden Short Story Contest. 
If I hadn’t had your course I would never 
have dared compete in such fast company. 
Thanks a million for your patience and help.” 
Mrs. L. B. Lewis, Anna, Illinois. 


Many other students also have 
earned while learning. For instance; 
The first story by H. F. Wenderoth 
of Atlantic City sold for $240... 
Modern Romances bought a story 
by Helen Vanderbeke of Davenport, 
Iowa, for $240. 


‘““My First Two Stories 
Brought Me *255’’ 


Here’s How Other Palmer 
Graduates Are Succeeding 


Graduate 

Now Famous Author 

A. E. Van Vogt, 
one of the all-time 
greats in science fic- 
tion and author of 
five published 
books, scores of 
steries and novel- 
*ttes, writes: “I took your course in 
31 and °32 and it was then I sold 
my first story. From that time on 
my only income has been from writ- 
ing. I believe your course is excel- 
lent, glad I took it—it was a mile- 
stone in my career.” 


Thanks Palmer 
For Success 


“After only half 
a dozen lessons I 
sold my first article 
(to U.S. Camera). 
I then re-wrote it 
and sold it to an- 
other publication, 
and recently adapted it for a third. 
The success I have been having with 
my first commercial writing has 
been due to the helpful supervision 
and encouragement received from 
the Palmer staff.”—Mrs. Elizabeth 
N. Halburnt, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Household Buys Student's First Article 


“T received a big check from 
Household for an article on the 
‘date’ complications of my teen-age 
daughters. Your lessons are so clear 
it’s a real pleasure to work out the 
assignments, Instructors take per- 
sonal] interest and give honest en- 
‘ouragement.” Genevieve G. 


Thompson, Oil City, Pa. 
Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Only School of Writing Accredited 
by National Home Study Council 











Since 1917 


Approved 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-128 f 


‘or 
Veterans 








Hollywood 28, California 





“Before completing the course,” writes Adam 
B. Artez of Tarentum, Pa., “I sold two stories: 
one for $110, the other for $145. They were 
punched out on a borrowed typewriter, a two- 
bit dictionary on one side, the Palmer lessons 
on the other. When the going got tough, I 
turned to the lessons, The answer was there. 
Luck? Plenty of it. But with the continued help 
I am receiving from Palmer I know I'll be 
lucky again.” 

The fact that you are reading THe WriteEr’s DicEstT indi- 
cates that you have ambition to succeed—to develop your ability 
to write for the really big money. Lots of other people have 
succeeded . . . and we are proud of the fact that over the last 40 
years we have trained so many of them. 


So Little to Lose, So Much to Gain 


Writing is not easy. You know that! And learning to write 
for big money is even harder. But if you have the latent ability, 
and if you are prepared to give the Palmer course everything 
you've got, then we may be able to accomplish worthwhile results 
working together. 


Learn from Professional Writers 

Your instructor, a professional writer himself, will find out if 
you can make it! Palmer training is attested to by thousands of 
our students and graduates as well as endorsed by famous authors 
such as Rupert Hughes, Graham Doar, Katherine Newlin Burt, 
and others. 

Earn While Learning at Home 

Many Palmer students earn while learning, receiving small but 
welcome checks for material that may be turned out quickly, 
provided the writer has the ability and is prepared to study the 
technique. Then, Palmer training is unique and prepares the 
student for not just one field of writing, but for all . . . short 
stories, mysteries, articles, radio, Television, Motion Pictures , . . 
and you learn at home. 

First Step Is Yours 

There’s only one way to find out how we can help you get 
into the big money. The first step is for you to send for free 
booklet explaining the unique features of our complete instruc- 
tion for all fields of creative writing, and for free typical material 
showing how we make it easier to learn. If you have a sincere 
desire to make good money writing, and want to find out if you 
are one of those with the potential for an exciting future, write 


today . don’t waste any more time! 
Palmer qo ” Authorship 
1680 N. Sycom 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-128 
§ Please send me free lesson package and 40-page book expl aining how you help 
: new writers get started and experienced writers increase their income. 
Mr. 
RR ec scars tee i raatnec Mane nes paca Meee ree eae gues 
: Mrs. J 
1 Address 
! - ‘ . 
1 City Zone State 
! Please print clearly. Veterans: Check here [J 








Here is the Probable Answer 


HEN you seriously hope for a royalty 
contract you start with some facts. The 
facts are that 98% of all book scripts 

submitted go unpublished; 94% are unpublish- 
able. These discouraging figures do not have to 
remain constant, but they probably will. Let’s 
explore the reasons. 

Every once in a while some enthusiastic person gets an idea and dashes 
off 80,000 words of narrative prose, which he optimistically refers to as a 
novel. He strongly approves of what he has written, his friends approve, as 
do the local book dealer, a librarian and someone who “used to work on a 
newspaper.” 

There are two distinct drawbacks to this sort of encouragement. First, 
the loyal friends unknowingly are giving approval to the writer rather than 
his writing. Second, not one of them has, by training or experience, a sem- 
blance of professional judgment in the highly specialized field of publishing. 

Therefore, we do not have the unfortunate 94% competing unsuccessfully 
—they do not compete at all. It is the remaining 6% that actually competes 
and which supplies all books that are published. These are practical-minded 
scribes who view their work objectively, are never directed by opinions of 
well-meaning friends, and in practically every case have at some time secured 
professional help. 


If you would like to move from the 94% category into the 6¢¢ — or if 
you want to determine which classification you are in — write for my free 
pamphlet entitled BOOK WRITING HELP. It lists the names of clients 
whose writing status I have helped to change, who rose from failure to suc- 
cess. It also tells how I can help you. 





Failure doesn’t have to be permanent. But 
before you change your writing status you must 
change your methods. 
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